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WHICH IS THE WISER POLICY, TO PAY DEBT OR 
INTEREST? 


The rapid reduction of the National debt has caused 
another stirring of the fires of discussion concerning the 
expediency of continuing the present system of taxation. 
It is affirmed by those opposed to the existing system, that 
the taxes now levied are a grievous burden, weighting down 
our industries and retarding our National prosperity; and 
that lighter taxation, though longer continued and reducing 
the debt more slowly, would be a sounder policy than a 
rapid discharge of it by maintaining high taxes. 

Throughout our National history a public debt has never 
been regarded as a National blessing. The payment of 
debt has always been more agreeable to the people than the 
payment of interest. The Revolutionary debt was bequeathed 
to the present Government, and Congress had not been long 
assembled before the members bent themselves to the task 
of providing for its early extinguishment. No one proposed 
to continue it for future generations to pay. The country 
was not wealthy, nor accustomed to taxation, but there was 
a healthy dislike of debt which nerved the people to adopt- 
ing those measures which it was believed would speedily 
result in discharging the public indebtedness. 

During the early years of the Government many heavy 
and unexpected expenses were incurred, and no reduction 
could be made; but, with the opening of the century, the 
reduction commenced and continued at a rapid rate until the 
war clouds of 1812 began to gather. By the happening of 
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that disaster the debt was largely increased, but the sink- 
ing fund was raised and the work of liquidation went on 
more rapidly than ever. In 1834 the debts of two wars had 
been extinguished. During this long period of forty-five 
years public sentiment was unanimous in favor of paying 
the debt as soon as possible. No one demanded a reduction 
of taxes, because the debt was diminishing too rapidly. 
Every one looked to a speedy payment of the _ principal, 
not to a continuance of the interest account. The rule 
which is universally held to be so wise among individuals—pay 
your debts as speedily as possible—was regarded as equally 
applicable to them in their aggregate capacity as a nation. 

A National debt is a very different thing in the United 
States from what it is in England and other European coun- 
tries. It is contended that the English debt is a bond of 
unity, and likewise the debt of France. It is said that one 
reason why France pays such a high rate of interest on her 
debt is, that as it is almost wholly owned by her people, 
and is very minutely divided among them, they are more 
content with its existence than if a lower rate of interest 
prevailed. Jn this country the National debt possesses but 
very slight cohesive power. it is a greater source of envy 
and discontent than of National unity. The fact that it is 
not taxed—though nothing could be more absurd than to 
tax it—leads many to look upon the “bloated bondholder” 
with no feeling of pleasure. He is not popular among the 
thousands who pay the debt but own no bonds. The bond- 
holders are, after all, a very small class, and the National 
unity is more powerfully conserved by paying their bonds 
than by keeping such a class in perpetual existence. It is 
admitted that not so much is heard about National repudia- 
tion as formerly, because the weight of the debt is not felt 
so keenly, yet a strong under-current is ever flowing in that 
direction. Though running deep and softly, let no one be 
deluded into thinking the current has ceased. It flows still, 
and will continue so long as any portion of the debt remains. 
We maintain, therefore, that the debt should be discharged 
as rapidly as possible, because its existence is the cause of 
discontent and irritation. The debt holders do not consti- 
tute a sufficiently large and powerful class to form the National 
tone as they do in England and France. 

That the taxes now levied, in order to pay the debt, are 
so heavy as to weigh oppressively upon any considerable 
number of people, has not been shown. We do not mean 
to assert that a revision of our tariff is not desirable. There 
are a multitude of imperfections which should be corrected, 
and if the tax were repealed on copper, chinchona bark and 
some other things, our industries might be benefited, and only 
a very slight amount of revenue be lost. But as a general 
proposition, we maintain that the present system of taxation, 
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so far as rates are concerned, is not so heavy as to cripple 
any important industry. 

The truth is, our country is exceedingly prosperous, and 
there is never likely to be a more favorable time for paying 
our debts than the present. All are making money; hardly 
any one feels the taxes demanded by the Government; why, 
then, should it not continue to collect them? No grumbling 
is heard. The discussion about reducing them does not 
spring out of general discontent, nor proceed from the rep- 
resentatives of any great industry; it is confined to a few 
who are inspired as much by curiosity as anything else. 
Surely they are not sufferers under the present system, nor 
have they raised their voices from any peculiar regard for 
the welfare of others. No cry of agony has been heard from 
any quarter rousing their souls to proclaim the joy and de- 
sirableness of paying perpetual interest on the debt instead 
of paying the debt itself. 

The true policy unquestionably is, while the times are 
good, and money-getting is so general, to reduce the debt. 
It will never be done more willingly. The people do not 
grudge the amount now taken by the Government, because 
they are earning a satisfying reward ; but if the times should 
change, we might hear a different story. Only a few years 
ago, during “the hard times,’’ how very slowly did the debt 
melt away. What an incubus it then seemed, heavier far 
than the albatross which hung around the neck of the an- 
ciént mariner. Now, that we are reducing it so rapidly, it 
seems a much smaller affair, but let the pall of another 
business depression be spread over the land, and the reduc- 
tion of the debt cease, with the payment of sixty million 
dollars annually for interest, and how long before the dis- 
content of the taxpayer would be heard in alarming tones! 

Moreover, those who urge a halt in paying the debt forget 
the real magnitude of it. Beside the National debt proper, 
there is a vast State and municipal debt which also truly 
forms a part of our National indebtedness. By the last census 
those figures swell to the following proportions : 





ID: MID, 6 sic'n0 00 6d 008s 5404 60de ences cess ees cesedones $ 260,377,310 
I GD «kn cccnescctcceeessceccesonoesaedevecsesncs 125,452,100 
SE GUNES GOB cence cs ccdcessccesescncsececees 17,393,110 
Debts of cities and towns having a population of. 17,500 
OE CIE s <6: 5.0:0:0:6: 466660000006 0008eceeeevenecen sue 710,535,024 
Debts of cities and towns having a population of 17,500 
Ee ee EE rr nT ee 86,501,070 
ee * $ 1,200,359, 514 


Now, in respect to this vast mass of debt, the payment of 
the National debt proper is the most urgent, because, as it 
was incurred for a less palpable object than the other in- 
debtedness, its existence is the cause of greater discontent. 


* The aggregate of the sinking funds applicable to these debts is $145,051,121, which reduces 
the real or net amount to $1,055,308. 
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Incurred to defend the nation, the money was spent unpro- 
ductively ; there is nothing palpable left, except the National 
life, to show for the enormous expenditure. But with respect 
to local expenditure, there are water works, railroads, streets, 
buildings and other improvements, which can be enjoyed by 
the taxpayer. The discharge of this part of our National 
burden, therefore, can be delayed better than the other; 
although we do not mean to affirm that it would be a wise 
policy to postpone wholly the payment of our municipal 
obligations until the National debt proper was redeemed. A 
reduction, small but pretty steady, is going on quite gener- 
ally all over -the country, and this movement is very desirable, 
for the people ought to keep their faces set toward paying 
the entire amount. But the discharge of the National debt 
is of paramount importance. Nothing should stand in the 
way of its rapid reduction during a time of prosperity like 
the present. 

The true policy is to pay it speedily—the entire amount— 
and then when competition has grown sharper among the 
nations of the earth, as it surely will in the coming years, 
the United States, free from every form of public indebted- 
ness, with a taxation so small as to be left out almost in 
every calculation, will possess an enormous advantage over 
competitors. This is the goal toward which our National 
policy should be directed. By adopting it a long career of 
individual and National prosperity will be insured. By 
throwing off the taxes now to ease the burden which can -be 
easily and successfully borne, we should sacrifice for a present 
doubtful success the certain future prosperity and glory of 
our country. To reduce the taxes now would be a narrow 
shortsighted policy, which would prove terribly depressing 
and costly in the end. 

If taxes were to be reduced, the proposition contained in 
Mr. Wharton Barker’s circular, to repeal or diminish internal 
taxation is the least tenable of all, with a slight exception 
or two in favor of the banks. These internal taxes, how- 
ever, are derived mainly from spirituous liquors and tobacco, 
and if there be anything more fitly subject to taxation than 
these things no nation has found out what it is. They are 
the first things selected by every enlightened nation, and in 
throwing off taxation would be the last repealed. The to- 
bacco tax may, indeed, bear heavily on Senator Cameron, 
but instead of repealing it, would it not be easier and wiser 
for him to give his chewing apparatus a rest? 

The fear that if the National bonds are paid, there “ will 
be an early demolition of our satisfactory banking system,” 
need disturb no one. [Is it not possible that other bonds of 
unquestioned soundness might be selected by some rule estab- 
lished by Congress, and deposited with the Government, in 
place of the National bonds? If this were done, and the 
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Government agreed to redeem the circulation of the banks 
under the same regulations as exist at present, would not 
their notes be just as safe for the people as those now em- 
ployed? The change would be very slight; the Government 
would guarantee the redemption of the circulation, and would 
be re-imbursed from the avails of the bonds depositedEwith 
it by the banks. 

Instead, therefore, of abandoning our present policy would 
it not be wiser statesmanship to re-impose the tax on teafand 
coffee, and set aside the eighteen or twenty millions derived 
from this source specifically for re-imbursing the principal of 
the debt? And in future years if the income were not large 
enough to pay all the expenditures of the Government and 
also the amount required by the sinking fund, would it not 
be wiser, as it certainly would be far more honest, to regard 
the sum needed for the latter purpose just as sacredly as 
that needed for any other; and if the income were too small 
to meet every requirement to withhold appropriations for 
rivers, harbors, public buildings and the like, and thus have 
a larger sum to apply toward the sinking fund? For surely, 
the delay in erecting public buildings, and improving the 
rivers and harbors as they are too frequently improved, 
would cause a smaller loss to the people than the delaygin 
paying the debt. 





THE MONEY MARKET AND THE TREASURY 
SURPLUS. 


Notwithstanding the unusually large disbursements of the 
Treasury for the last six weeks, there has been a considerable 
stringency in the money market, while the bank reserves in 
New York and other Eastern cities during the greater part 
of this period have been below the limit fixed by law. It 
has not been easy to account for this condition of the money 
market until recently; and it is worth while to consider 
briefly what have been the chief disturbing agencies, although 
in doing so the unwelcome fact will appear that even the 
money market can be very seriously affected by the opera- 
tions of a few individuals. 

Before considering these causes it may be noted that 
although money has commanded a high rate of interest, 
several millions of bonds which the Government is willing 
to pay, and on which interest has ceased, have not yet been 
presented. It has been said, in explanation of this delay to 
present them, that there are many people in this country 
who will never loan money in Wall Street whatever may be 
the rate of interest. Until they can get the kind of invest- 
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ment they desire, they suffer their money to lie idle, and 
prefer to keep it in the Treasury than in a bank. There 
are others, too, who have used these bonds as collateral for 
long loans which they cannot afford to pay. 

While the slow redemption of the bonds no longer bearing 
interest which the Government is ready to pay may thus be 
easily accounted for, it was not so easy for a long time to 
explain the persistent outflow of money from New York at 
an unusual season of the year. It is now ascertained, how- 
ever, that Mr. Vanderbilt and some others have been em- 
ploying their money in Chicago. Various reasons have been 
given for such action. One reason is the expected profits 
from the business, while another and the more probable one 
is, to depress the stock market. This view is strengthened by 
the fact that the continuance of the railroad war for some 
time has depended almost wholly on the action of Mr. 
Vanderbilt, who has shown no desire to negotiate a treaty 
of peace. 

The vast speculative movements in various directions and 
their long continuance will account for the employment of 
much more money. Never was the atmosphere more heavily 
charged with the speculative element than at present. Vast 
sums of money are thus absorbed, but it is in the West that 
these operations have been conducted on the largest scale, 
and thither has the money gone week after week, nor is it 
easy to predict when the movement will cease. 

This money drain in New York has led many to look to 
the Treasury for relief. The opinion has been everywhere 
expressed that it was not the duty of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to regulate the business of Wall Street, and yet 
not a few joining in this utterance have besought him to 
pay out more money, notwithstanding the fact that the actual 
available cash balance in the Treasury has been no larger 
than usual, and no larger than it ought to be to meet the 
demands of the Government. 

The popular idea that a vast useless balance is lying in 
the Treasury, is due to the manner of making up the 
monthly Government statement. A short analysis of it will 
at once dispel the idea that the Treasury has millions which 
it can pour into the money market in the way of redeeming 
the public obligations. 

The total cash in the Treasury the first of October was 
$ 250,686,547.32. Against this sum must be set various lia- 
bilities. First may be mentioned the debt on which interest 
has ceased since its maturity. The aggregate amount due 
was $10,039,595-26, and the unpaid interest on the same 
amounted to $764,590.30. 

This sum is composed of the fragments of thirty-two 
loans, as will be seen from an examination of the following 
table : 
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The Treasury also held the first of October $8,315,000 of 
United States notes belonging to the banks. These are 
held by virtue of a law enacted June 8, 1872, which permit- 
ted the Secretary of the Treasury to receive such notes on 
deposit from the banks and issue certificates therefor in 
denominations not less than five thousand dollars, which the 
banks are allowed to count as a part of their reserve. The 
Government, therefore, is merely the custodian for the banks 
of this sum of $8,315,000. 

There were outstanding certificates for $5,248,920, which 
had been issued to individuals who had deposited gold coin 
and bullion in the Treasury. The law authorizing the issue 
of these certificates was enacted March 3, 1863, while a later 
statute regulated the amount of certificates that might be 
issued. 

At the same date, too, the first of October, $64,149,910 of 
silver certificates had been issued against the silver dollars 
coined by the Government. The amount which had been 
coined from the beginning to that date was $66,092,667, so 
that there were only 1,942,757 silver dollars in the Treasury 
not covered by certificates. 

It is worthy of note that of the whole amount of silver 
certificates issued only $11,559,730 were held by the Treas- 
ury, leaving $52,590,180 in circulation. It will be seen, 
therefore, that notwithstanding the opposition to the use of 
silver money raised in some quarters, the representative of 
nearly all the silver dollars coined is in active use, and 
maintaining the same value as the legal-tender notes. The 
coinage of these dollars consequently is not a useless opera- 
tion. Their representative circulates just the same as the 
legal-tender notes which represent the gold in the Treasury. 
The truth is, the Government is the owner of only $13,502,487 
of the hundred millions nearly which have been coined since 
the Bland bill became a law. The smaller silver coinage 
has taken the place of fractional currency, but the silver 
certificates are a real addition to the circulating medium of 
the country. 

Continuing our analysis of the cash in the Treasury, we 
have thus far explained the following forms of liability: 





Debt on which interest has ceased.............-cecccees $ 10,039,595 26 
ED MIR. os ccceseccccccesseeeseceseesesceseceess 764,590 30 
a ee 5,248,920 00 
GI 66664660 cdcscecccccreveccesoosoeccssne 64,149,910 00 
Interest due and unpaid on bonds not matured......... 2,143,883 42 

Ee eT TT re $90,661,898 98 


Deducting this total from the $ 250,686,547.32 cash in the 
Treasury, and there is a balance of $160,024,648.34. 

Against this sum must be set still greater liabilities than 
those mentioned. First of all are the legal-tender notes 
which amount to $ 346,681,016. Then there is a remnant of 
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the old demand notes issued in 1861 and 1862, amounting 
to $60,040. Lastly, is the fractional currency, the amount 
of which still in existence is reckoned at $7,098,506.02. The 
total of these liabilities is $ 353,839,562.02—$ 193,814,913.08 
more than the entire amount in the Treasury. 

It has been regarded necessary, however, to keep no more 
than forty per cent. of this liability in the Treasury, or 
$ 141,535,824. Deducting this sum from the previous balance 
of $160,024,648.34, the “available cash balance” in the 
Treasury the first of October to pay current obligations 
was $18,488,824.34. This certainly is not a large sum for 
the Treasury to keep on hand; and is less than has often 
been kept during the last two years. There is then no 
surplus for the Secretary of the Treasury to expend except 
that daily accruing from an excess of receipts over expendi- 
tures. As this has been spent in payment of bonds about 
as fast as it has accrued, it is evident that all the noise 
about the accumulation of a surplus in the Treasury and 
the withdrawal of millions from the money market is a pure 
delusion. 

Whether the Secretary of the Treasury should have the 
power now exercised by him in the disposition of the sur- 
plus is a question concerning which much may be said. A 
vast injury might be inflicted by an unwise use of this 
power. The motives of the Secretary of the Treasury are 
liable to be misinterpreted. On the other hand, thus far 
the Treasury Department has exercised this power not only 
without exciting the suspicion of acting from improper 
motives, but without incurring very serious criticism, or 
interfering with any business interest. Desirable as it might 
be both for the Government, and for the protection of the 
Secretary himself, to mark out his course by legislation more 
definitely for him, it would prove an exceedingly difficult 
thing to legislate at all, unless the Government cut down 
the revenues to such a degree as to leave no surplus for 
the disposal of the Treasury. The subject is worthy the 
consideration of Congress, and very likely may excite discus- 
sion at the next session of that body. 





SOUTHERN RICE GROWING. 


The cultivation of rice in the Gulf section is annually assuming 
proportions of greater magnitude. Before the late war it nearly 
reached the yield of 200,000,000 bushels yearly. After the war its 
cultivation was resumed on a large scale, and in 1870 the harvest 
was about 74,000,000 bushels. This year’s crop throughout the Gulf 
States will probably reach nearly 150,000,000 bushels. 
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THE GUARANTY OF PROMISSORY NOTES. 


A very important inquiry has recently been addressed 
to us concerning the guaranty of promissory notes. The 
particular note which occasioned the inquiry was nego- 
tiable and in the usual form on its face; oft the back, 
however, were these words, “Demand, Notice and Protest 
waived, and payment guaranteed at maturity.” The guaranty 
was signed by the payee and afterward the note passed into 
the hands of a dona fide endorsee. The question is, whether 
the note is subject to defences which may be urged by the 
maker ? 

Of course, if the guaranty is regarded as an indorsement, 
then the principles established by the law merchant would 
would apply to the parties in interest. But a guaranty of 
this character has not always been regarded as an indorse- 
ment. The decisions in this country are, unhappily, quite 
conflicting; nor are those made by the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts consistent with one another. 

The rule is, however, now clearly established by the States 
of Massachusetts and New York that a guaranty is a special 
contract to which the law relating to indorsements does not 
apply. Furthermore, it would seem as though this view was 
gaining ground and must ultimately prevail everywhere. It 
has been followed by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and still more recently by the Supreme Court of 
New Jersey. 

It is worth while to note the course of some of the de- 
cisions establishing it. The question first arose in Massa- 
chusetts in Zyler v. Binney, 7 Mass. 479, when it was decided 
that a mere guaranty of the payment of a note, written like 
that described, could not be treated as an indorsement in 
blank, transferring the note to any dona fide holder and au- 
thorizing him to commence an action in his own name as 
indorsee. 

Then followed the decisions of Slakely v. Grant, 6 Mass. 
386, and Upham v. Prince, 12 Mass. 13. In the latter case 
the payee having signed a guaranty of the note, expressed 
to be such, was held liable to the holder as upon a com- 
mon indorsement. The guaranty read, “I guaranty the pay- 
ment of this note within six months.” 

But in the case of Zrue v. Fuller, 21 Pick. 140, the posi- 
tion taken by the Court in Tyler v. Binney, was reaffirmed. 
In 1847 TZuttle v. Bartholomew was decided. The note in 
question was a promissory note payable to S or order, and 
S and T signed their names to these words written on the 
back: “We guaranty the payment of this note.” The Court 
reviewed the previous decisions of that State, admitted they 
were conflicting and adhered to the rule laid down in Tyler 
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v. Binney. The case is reported in 12 Met. 452. This opinion 
was reaffirmed four years later in Selcher v. Smith, 7 Cush. 
482. Thus the law in Massachusetts, first established in 
Tyler v. Binney and subsequently shaken, is now firmly re- 
established. P 

Perhaps the strongest statement of the law in New York 
is contained in the case of Miller v. Gaston, 2 Hill, 188, in 
which the opinion of the Court was delivered by Judge 
Bronson. The guaranty was on the back of the note and 
read, “for value received I guaranty the payment and collec- 
tion of the within note to A M or bearer when due.” The 
Court held that this contract was equivalent to giving a 
new note by the person signing it, on which he might be 
charged as maker by any subsequent holder in his own 
name, but in respect to the original note the contract was 
a mere guaranty, and as such was not negotiable. The 
Court observed that in New York the distinction had not 
been lost sight of between commercial paper and _ other 
promises to pay money, and that a man might guaranty 
the collection or payment of a promissory note or make any 
other special undertaking in relation to it without being 
regarded either as maker or indorsee of the original instru- 
ment. The contract of guaranty upon this note, says the 
Court, differs not only in terms, but in its own nature, from 
the contract of indorsement upon mercantile paper, and the 
two things cannot be confounded without losing sight of 
the agreement made by the parties and setting up another 
in place of it. See Meach v. Churchill, 2 Wend. 630; L’ Amou- 
reaux V. Hlewitt, id. 307; Allen v. Rightmere, 20 John. 365; and 
also Watson’s Executors v. McLaren, 19 Wend.557, and same 
case, 26 id. 425. 

On the other hand, in Maine and Vermont a different rule 
has been established. In Partridge v. Davis, 20 Vt. 499, an 
elaborate and well-reasoned opinion was delivered, in which 
it was held that a written guaranty of the payment of a 
promissory note placed by the payee on the back of it for 
the purpose of negotiating it, whether with or without re- 
striction, or with or without recourse, was the same in legal 
effect and for every practical purpose as an indorsement and 
might be thus treated. Such an indorsement operated to 
transfer the legal title in the note to any subsequent holder, 
notwithstanding the person to whom the note was first trans- 
ferred was not named in the indorsement, and it was not 
made in terms to order or bearer. It was further held that 
an indorsement thus made in the form of a guaranty would 
render the payee liable as indorser to any subsequent holder 
of the note upon proof of the proper demand and notice. 
The maker of such an indorsement was also liable as guar- 
antor without proof of demand and notice if the note were 
not paid at maturity. The Supreme Court of Maine, with- 
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out discussing the question so elaborately, arrived at a similar 
conclusion. JAlyrick v. Hasey, 27 Me. 9. 

Two years ago the same question was before the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Zrust Co. v. National Bank, 101 
U.S. Sup. Co. ror. The respondent, a National bank, made 
its promissory note for $5,000, payable to the order of the 
Cook County National Bank, four months from date. It was 
agreed that but $1,000 should be advanced on the note, 
and that it should be held by the payee as a memorandum, 
and should not be negotiated. Only $1,000 was advanced 
thereon. The payee, before its maturity, however, had it 
discounted by the appellant with the following written on 
the back: ‘For value received we hereby guarantee the 
payment of the within note at maturity or at any time 
thereafter, with interest at ten per cent. per annum until 
paid, and agree to pay all costs and expenses paid or in- 
curred in collecting the same. B. F. Allen, Pres’t.” This 
writing was held to be not an indorsement, depriving the 
respondent of the right of setting up against the note in the 
hands of the appellant such equities as existed between the 
respondent and the payee. The Court declared that a guar- 
anty is not a negotiation of a bill or note as understood 
by the law merchant. In this case the guaranty written on 
the note expressed fully the contract between the Cook 
County Bank and the Trust Company. Being express, it 
could raise no implication of any other contract. The con- 
tract could not, therefore, be converted into an indorsement 
or an assignment. And if it could be treated as an assign- 
ment of the note, it could not cut off the defences of the 
maker. Such an effect resulted only from a transfer accord- 
ing to the law merchant, that is, from an indorsement. 
The same view is maintained by Parsons in his work on 
Notes and Bills, vol. 2, p. 133 et seq. 

The same question has been still more recently considered 
in New Jersey in Hayden v. Weldon, which is to appear in 
the next volume of Vroom’s reports. Elsewhere in this num- 
ber will be found a full report of the case. It was urged 
that a guaranty, when indorsed upon negotiable paper, be- 
comes so incorporated with it as to partake of its negotiable 
character, and to be transferable by the indorsement or de- 
livery of the bill or note, that it passes by the same title, 
and has, incident to it, the same protection against defences 
in the hands of a dona fide holder that attaches to commer- 
cial paper. But the Court said this was not a correct view 
of the nature and attributes of the contract. By the weight 
of judicial authority it was regarded as a mere personal 
engagement, limited to and ending with the person to whom 
it was addressed or by whom it was first accepted ; and that 
unlike bills of exchange and promissory notes, it was not 
excepted out of the ordinary rule governing the transfer of 
choses in action. 
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FORMATION OF THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


The independence of the American Republic had been 
acknowledged by the nations of the earth. From _ necessity 
a written Constitution had been adopted. These were great 
achievements truly, and well might the people believe in their 
Capacity to deal successfully with any future political problem. 
But to organize and maintain the Government was an under- 
taking scarcely less perilous than the great feats which they had 
just performed. By a seven-years’ war the people had won 
independence; six years of agitation had brought forth an 
admirable Constitution; but a hundred anxious years were 
to pass before National security was established. 

The first Congress assembled in New York. Without delay 
the members engaged in the work of creating the State, War 
and Treasury Departments. A discussion was kindled over 
Gerry’s suggestion that the latter department be placed 
under the control of a board of commissioners. Gerry was 
afraid to intrust so much power to one individual. But only 
a few members agreed with him. Most of them contrasted 
the administration of financial boards under the old govern- 
ment with that of Morris, to the obvious disadvantage of 
the former. Gerry himself had served as a member of one 
of those boards; he knew how inefficient they were, and 
had often spoken frankly about the way they managed the 
public business. The debate, though lasting several days, 
was very one-sided, and Congress wisely determined to 
appoint one person who alone should be responsible for 
administering the finances, and who should singly reap the 
glory or incur the displeasure and shame attending his 
Official action. 

Another question of less importance, though worth notice, 
was raised over that portion of the committee’s report estab- 
lishing the Treasury Department which required the Secre- 
tary “to digest and report plans for the improvement and 
management of the revenue, and the support of the public 
credit.” There was no hesitation in requiring him to prepare 
estimates of the public receipts and expenditures, but to go 
further was regarded by many as a dangerous exercise of 
power. It was feared that members might be led by the 
deference often paid to those who make a special study of 
a subject to support the plans of the Secretary even against 
their own judgment. Perhaps the mischief would not stop 
here; it might spread until all the ministers were admitted 
on the floor to explain their plans, thus laying the founda- 
tion for an aristocracy or a detestable monarchy. Although 
these sentiments were not shared by all the members of the 
House, yet the report was so modified that the Secretary 
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was Only required “to digest and prepare plans,” thus leaving 
the question how they should be reported to the future de- 
termination of Congress. 

When the Secretary had prepared his first report, which 
contained a plan for supporting the public credit, he inquired 
whether Congress would receive the report orally or in writ- 
ing. Some members said the subject was so difficult that a 
written report could be more perfectly mastered, while others 
contended that inquiries would be necessary, and that the 
Secretary ought to be present to answer them, It was re- 
solved to receive the report in writing, and the precedent 
thus established has been followed ever since; though it 
may be seriously questioned whether, if the Secretary were 
allowed to explain his reports and required to answer ques- 
tions put to him orally in the House in regard to them, 
more light would not be cast on the Treasury business and 
greater watchfulness and wisdom be displayed in conducting 
it. 

The act establishing the Treasury Department provided 
for the appointment of a Secretary, who was to be the head 
of the Department; and also for an assistant to the Secre- 
tary, who was to be appointed by the Secretary himself; 
a Comptroller, an Auditor, a Treasurer and a Register. 

The Secretary was required to digest and prepare plans 
for the improvement and management of the revenue and 
for the support of the public credit; to prepare and report 
estimates of the public revenue and the public expenditures; 
to superintend the collection of the revenue; to decide on 
the forms of keeping and stating accounts and making 
returns, and to grant under prescribed limitations warrants 
for drawing money from the Treasury; and in relation to 
the sale of the public lands to do whatever Congress might 
require of him; to report and give information to either 
branch of the Legislature in person or in writing respecting 
all matters referred to him by either body, or which should 
appertain to his office; and also to do such other services 
relating to the finances as Congress should direct. 

The act also prescribed the duties of the Comptroller, 
Treasurer, Auditor and Register. None of these officers were 
to be concerned either directly or indirectly in commerce, 
vessels, public lands or other public property, or purchase 
or dispose of any public securities of any State, or of the 
United States or reap any gain for transacting the public 
business. The clerks in the three departments then estab- 
lished were appointed by their respective heads, who con- 
tinued to exercise this power until 18 

For the head of the Treasury Department Hamilton was 
wisely chosen. Though only thirty-two years old, public 
opinion had marked him for the place and the hour. He 
possessed pre-eminent genius for organization, for creation. 
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Morris had long before discovered these qualities in him.. 
He saw, perhaps, more clearly than any other man of his 
time Hamilton’s admirable qualification to organize the Treas- 
ury Department, and to invent the best method for ascertaining 
and paying the public debt. The position was, indeed, an 
arduous one. The old board of the Treasury had done 
hardly anything in the way of ascertaining the nature and 
amount of the public debt, a revenue system was to be 
created, the public indebtedness was to be ascertained and 
provision made fer its payment, beside organizing all the 
machinery of the Treasury Department for collecting and 
disbursing the public revenues. How he fulfilled the duties 
of his position “the whole country perceived with delight 
and the world saw with admiration. He smote the rock of 
the National resources, and abundant streams gushed forth. 
He touched the dead corpse of the public credit, and it 
sprung upon its feet. The fabled birth of Minerva from 
the brain of Jove, was hardly more sudden or more perfect 
than the financial system of the United States as it burst 
forth from the conception of Alexander Hamilton.” 

John Eveleigh, of North Carolina, was appointed Comp- 
troller, and Oliver Wolcott, of Connecticut, Auditor.  IIl- 
health soon caused Eveleigh to retire, and Wolcott was 
promoted to the vacancy. 

The War Department was established a few days earlier 
than the Treasury Department, but the law was enacted so 
hurriedly that no provision was made for the disbursement 
of funds appropriated to it, or for the settlement of its 
accounts. The Treasury Department collected the public 
funds and accounted for them; the War Department was 
solely one of expenditure. The Secretary of War ought to 
have been authorized to draw from the Treasury the sums 
appropriated for the use of his department, and been solely 
responsible for the expenditure of them. The Secretary of 
the Treasury ought to have had no concern with the War 
Department beside giving warrants for the moneys thus ap- 
propriated. Such warrants would have been an acquittal to 
the Treasury Department and a charge against the Secretary 
of War. The accounts relating to their expenditure, made 
under his sole direction, and finally adjusted by the Auditor 
and Comptroller of the Treasury, would have constituted his 
acquittal. Thus the responsibility of each department, as 
well as its operations and accounts, would have been dis- 
tinct and complete. 

Instead of adopting this plan the duties of the two depart- 
ments in expending money for the military and naval service 
were blended, and the part allotted to each department was 
not very precisely defined. It may be observed, however, 
that all contracts for rations, clothing and magazine supplies, 
were made at the Treasury, while all expenditures for other 
objects were made by the Secretary of War. 
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In this manner the business was conducted until 1792, 
when the office of “accountant for the War Department ” 
was created. He was charged “with the settlement of all 
accounts relative to the pay of the army, the subsistence of 
officers, bounties to soldiers, the expenses of the recruiting 
service, and the incidental and contingent expenses of the 
department.” Two other features of the act require men- 
tion. The first was. all contracts and purchases for supplying 
the Department of War were to be made by the Treasury 
Department. The other feature was, all expenditures for the 
pay of the army, the subsistence of officers, bounties to 
soldiers, the expenses of the recruiting service, and the 
incidental and contingent expenses of the War Department 
were to be made by the Secretary of War, the money to pay 
therefor having previously been ordered from the Treasury. 

In consequence of this legislation the expenditures of the 
War Department fell under two general divisions—those for 
supplies of all kinds, and those for services and contingent 
expenses. The expenditures of the first class were neither 
controlled by the Secretary of War, nor did he account for 
them ; they were put under the management of the Treasury 
Department. The business was conducted in the following 
manner: The Secretary of War informed the Secretary of 
the Treasury by letter what supplies were needed by his 
department, when and where they were wanted, and in some 
cases furnished the necessary samples, patterns, forms and 
models. The Secretary of the Treasury complied with the 
demand of the War Department to the extent of the appro- 
priations authorized ; the purveyor of public supplies, whose 
office was created by a subsequent act executing the demand 
under the Secretary of the Treasury’s directions. 

At that time two modes of procuring supplies were em- 
ployed by the Treasury, contract and purchase. The con- 
tracts were of two descriptions, the larger such as those for 
clothing and provisions, which were executed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury himself, and distinct accounts of which 
were opened in the public books; and the smaller contracts, 
such as those for occasional supplies, which were concluded 
by the purveyor, and comprised in the general settlement of 
his accounts. Purchases of supplies, when they could be 
effected at the seat of Government, were made by the pur- 
veyor, and this was his chief employment. For purchases 
in the country, and for procuring occasional supplies at 
military and recruiting posts, the Secretary of the Treasury 
employed the agency of the supervisors and the collectors 
of the customs. 

The accounts of the purveyor and of all agents and con- 
tractors who procured or furnished supplies, were settled at 
the Treasury without any agency or interference of the War 
Department. They passed first under the examination of the 
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Auditor, who reported them to the Comptroller, whose de- 
cision was final. 

When supplies were procured and delivered on requisi- 
tions of the War Department, they became subject to the 
disposal of the Secretary of War, and the duty and respon- 
sibility of the Secretary of the Treasury ceased. 

The second class of expenditures in the Department of 
War—those for services and contingent expenses, including 
the pay of the army, subsistence of the officers, bounties, 
recruiting, protection of the frontiers, etc.—were made under 
the sole direction of the Secretary of War. The money for 
these objects was drawn from the Treasury in the following 
manner: The Secretary of War addressed a letter to the 
Secretary of the Treasury requesting an advance of money 
to the Treasurer of the United States in his capacity as 
treasurer for the War Department. The letter specified the 
sum wanted, and the head of the appropriation under which 
it was to be applied. The Secretary of the Treasury com- 
plied with the request to the extent of the appropriation 
made for that purpose. A warrant for the sum, signed by 
the Secretary, countersigned by the Comptroller and recorded 
by the Register, was drawn on the Treasurer of the United 
States in favor of himself as treasurer for the War Depart- 
ment. When the warrant was paid the amount was charged 
to the War Department, in the books of the Treasury, and 
from that time remained subject to the disposal of the 
Secretary of War, who drew it, as occasion required, by 
warrants signed by himself and countersigned by the ac- 
countant. The latter officer kept an account of all these 
warrants, and to him every account for the expenditure of 
money drawn under them were rendered in the first instance, 
He adjusted them, and reported them, like all other accounts 
of public expenditure, to the Auditor of the Treasury. From 
him they passed to the Comptroller, whose action was con- 
clusive. 

In the latter branch, therefore, of the expenditures for the 
Department of War, the control and responsibility of that 
department was complete, and the accounts were susceptible 
of a clear and distinct division and adjustment. The Secre- 
tary of War drew from the Treasury the moneys appropriated 
by law, expended them, and accounted for them. But in the 
other branch of expenditures, those which related to supplies 
for the use of the War Department, there was a divided, 
and consequently, an imperfect, responsibility. The Secretary 
of War judged what supplies were necessary; but instead of 
purchasing them and drawing money from the Treasury to. 
pay for them, he informed the Secretary of the Treasury 
what was wanted, and he procured them. Thus the former 
officer was responsible for making known the need of sup- 
plies, and the latter officer for their quality, price and 
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delivery. The moneys thus appropriated for the War De- 
partment were expended by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who was converted, in respect to these expenditures, into a 
subordinate agent of the Department of War. The supplies 
were purchased for one purpose and charged to the corre- 
sponding head of appropriation. When placed in the public 
stores they were found useful for another purpose, and were 
accounted for under another head. The Secretary of War, 
who used them, did not know to what account they were 
charged ; and the Secretary of the Treasury, who purchased 
and charged them, did not know for what purpose they 
were used. Hence, there resulted an endless confusion and 
uncertainty in the accounts, and the apprehended difficulty 
to ascertain what expenses were incurred for any particular 
branch of the military service often changed into an impos- 
sibility. 

In both Navy and War Departments this state of things 
existed after the creation of the latter. At last a new 
arrangement was devised for obviating the difficulties de- 
scribed, which was as simple as it was effective. This con- 
‘sisted in endowing the Secretaries of War and Navy with 
the same powers and responsibilities in respect to expendi- 
tures for supplies as the former already possessed in respect 
to expenditures for services. The office of accountant for 
the Navy Department was established, the purveyor of sup- 
plies was put under the @irection of the Navy and War 
Departments, and the money appropriated for each depart- 
ment was thereafter accounted for under such separate heads 
of appropriation as conveyed a clear idea of the amount 
expended in each department of the public service. 


———— 





“CORNERS” AND BANKS. 


Morris Granger’s exploit in cornering cotton in Liverpool, 
and the recent gigantic speculative movements in this country, 
have led many to inquire whether a preventive against such 
dire occurrences cannot be devised. For no one will ques- 
tion that these operations are exceedingly injurious to every 
business interest. A well-regulated corner may, indeed, be a 
delightful thing to the winners, but the injury resulting 
therefrom to others is often widespread and lasting. The 
recent bull movements in grain have had the effect of dimin- 
ishing its shipment abroad very seriously, although, as every 
one knows, there is a large surplus to send away or to 
perish. It cannot be consumed here. A very considerable 
portion of last year’s crop remains unsold, and yet prices 
have been advanced so high that for a time, at least, export- 
ation has almost ceased. The California wheat growers, it 
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is true, wiser than the grain dealers on the Atlantic coast, 
continue to sell at prices which tempt foreign shippers to 
make large purchases, and in the end will doubtless make 
more money than those. who are seeking to win fortunes by 
purely speculative operations. 

Some of the fruits of these recent speculative movements 
have already appeared. The cotton spinners and operatives 
of Great Britain realize keenly what Morris Granger has 
done for them. He has not been their benefactor or helper. 
He has proved a new and dreaded enemy far worse than 
the cotton bug, for his ravages cannot be predicted with any 
certainty whatever. In this country the cotton manufacturers 
guard against such attacks generally by keeping a considera- 
ble store of cotton; they are not guilty of the sublime folly 
of their English brethren of buying only a very short supply 
and thus leaving the market wholly to the manipulation of 
the cotton brokers. But the English spinners seem to have 
been very sluggish except in putting their heads into Mr. 
Granger's mouth. By selling cotton short in enormous quan- 
tities they pulled down the pillars on their own heads. Had 
they attended to their own proper business of buying cotton 
for consumption and spinning it, they would not have found 
their own brains spinning when obliged to walk up to the 
Captain’s office and settle. Having discovered their folly they 
then tried to get out of the trap by shutting down their 
mills and thus bringing much suffering upon thousands of 
innocent workingmen. No wonder that so many are indig- 
nant at the conduct of these spinners, They are deserving 
of no sympathy and get none. But since the effects of this 
cotton speculation are so far reaching, the inquiry is very 
timely and serious, what can be done to prevent such ca- 
lamities—such an injury and crushing of interests in no 
way participating therein ? 

If the recent grain speculations here have not caused 
equally serious losses to the working classes, nevertheless 
the evil consequences are very great and may be more 
lasting and disastrous in the end. In the first place, the 
loss to the shipping interest is very large. Light freights 
and low prices are neither profitable nor desirable. Nor 
should these things be when it is considered how large a 
quantity of grain ought to be sold and sent abroad. Be- 
sides, Russia has raised a large surplus of grain this year, 
and high ‘prices here will be hailed with delight by the 
Russian, who will reap a rich reward while our grain is 
lying in elevators and waiting for a market. Perhaps, too, 
these wise speculators will find out some day that the 
European markets needing grain have quietly supplied them- 
selves largely elsewhere, and can survive without buying the 
entire surplus produced in America. It should be remem- 
bered that if a small surplus is likely to exist the desire of 
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all to sell will ultimately cause a large drop in prices. A 
small excess or deficiency in food products often produces 
a very wide alteration in their price. It is true a surplus 
of grain, if it could be preserved without deterioration, 
might be held for a short time; but in no case is it kept 
very long, and when the time for selling it arrives the price 
is sure to be affected by the fact that it is a surplus product 
which will be purchased only on certain conditions unfavor- 
able to the seller. 

The ill-effects of these speculative movements are so 
obvious that an effort is making, among some of the mer- 
chants in New York in the shipping and other “regular” 
trades, to obtain an expression of commercial public senti- 
ment against the cornering of food products and the conse- 
quent stoppage of our foreign exports, but it has as little 
prospect of success as the similar movement at Chicago to 
make the Board of Trade of that city show its hand on the 
subject. The Produce Exchange will not move in the matter, 
for the reason that the majority of its wealthier members 
are identified with the very practice it is proposed to con- 
demn, and the minority dare not attempt to do anything. 
They say, however, if the Board of Trade at Chicago would 
lead in the matter they would follow, but they do not want 
to place themselves in the position of dictating to the trade 
elsewhere. The New York Chamber of Commerce has 
also been appealed to, to take some action on the subject, 
as a representative of the solid commercial interests, but 
that body do not see their way clear just yet for an official 
utterance on the subject. They say they might as well try 
to stop stock gambling in Wall Street by a series of resolu- 
tions, as to stop gambling in wheat, or corn, or pork, by 
indignation meetings. Individual mercantile firms and the 
banks, they are persuaded, can stop the thing if they make 
up their minds to it. 

In England the press is advocating the suppression of 
corners by law, but it would be easier, doubtless, to pass an 
act of Parliament condemning such operations than cornering 
the operators in public prison. Yet something may be done 
by the Government to suppress these practices. If all con- 
tracts for future delivery were declared to be illegal, very 
likely the unlucky ones in many cases would take advantage 
of such a law to escape from disgorging. Elsewhere we 
have given the charge of Judge Jameson, of Chicago, to the 
Grand Jury on this subject, and it is a very interesting and 
weighty utterance of the law and the duties of the State 
respecting its enforcement. The havoc which speculators are 
making in so many of our markets, deranging prices, stop- 
ping trade, vastly increasing the uncertainty of future calcu- 
lations, aggravating the anxiety of the man of business, and 
rendering business a greater burden than ever—this condition 
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of things which is now prevailing to such an alarming extent 
requires an application of all the remedies which Legislatures 
and other bodies can wisely prescribe and enforce. 

A far greater power than is possessed by legislatures for 
preventing corners may be exercised by the banks, To-day, 
especially in Chicago, they are the life-blood of speculation. 
They are pouring naphtha on the fires and making them burn 
with the fiercest intensity. If the banks should withhold 
their funds from those who want them for purely speculative 
uses, and loan them to others engaged in legitimate business, 
speculation would receive a severer check than can be ad- 
ministered by any other power. It is true some banks will 
not loan money to those wanting it for speculative opera- 
tions; and if all of them occupied the same solid ground, 
they would not only break the giant head of speculation, but 
add immensely to their usefulness and popularity. 





NEW TENDENCIES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY IN. 
ENGLAND. 


| TRANSLATED FROM THE RRVUE DES DEUX MONDES, | 


A very interesting movement of ideas is going on among 
economists of all countries, tending to revise the fundamental 
principles of the science. This movement, which has its 
principal representatives in Germany, has also found decided 
partisans in Italy, Denmark, Spain, France, and it has even 
invaded England, the home of economic orthodoxy and of 
the Manchester school. A discourse, lately delivered before 
the Social Science Congress at Dublin, by the eminent 
mathematician, Mr. Ingram, summed up ablv some of the 
views of the dissenting school. We shall endeavor in turn 
to present these new ideas, as they are expounded in the 
writings of an economist, well known, not only in his own 
country, but also upon the Continent, Mr. Cliffe Leslie. 

Although the death of Mill, Cairnes, Bagehot and Thornton, 
has made a void in England, not as yet filled, the science 
in which they gained distinction continues to be there the 
subject of numerous, and in many respects, remarkable 
works. Mr. Fawcett, one of the most esteemed and _ influ- 
ential members of the House of Commons, now Postmaster- 
General in Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry, has not been prevented 
by his blindness from publishing a highly appreciated 
Manual of Pclitical Economy, of which his wife has made 
an excellent abridyement for primary instruction; Robert 
Lowe, formerly Chancellor of the Exchequer, and recently 
created Lord Sherbrooke, is the inflexible representative of 
Ricardo’s mathematical formulas; Thorold Rogers is prepar- 
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ing a new volume of his History of Agriculture and Prices, 
which is a model of its kind; M. D. Macleod, in his im- 
portant works: WDzuctionary of Political Economy, Theory and 
Practice of Banking, and Principles of Economic Philosophy, 
displays vast erudition and great practical knowledge in 
the service of a completely false, dominant idea; Leone Levi, 
author of a SHistory of the Commerce of England, enjoys great 
authority in the matter of statistics; Robert Giffen and 
Bonamy Price are especially occupied with financial ques- 
tions; several of Jevons’ works have been translated into 
French, notably his fine book on money; the banker, New- 
march, has completed Tooke’s famous fstory of Prices; 
George Goschen, a very distinguished member of Parlia- 
ment, at present Ambassador of England to Constantinople, 
has written various ‘‘ Essays” that have attracted great 
attention, and a Theory of Exchange, published in French 
by Guillaumin, which is indisputably the best book on the 
subject; finally, a whole group of young economists, A. 
Marshall, J.S. Nicholson, John L. Shadwell, J. Macdonell, A. 
J. Wilson, U. N. Hancock, are beginning to make a name. 


] 


Mr. Cliffe Leslie does not belong to the party of the 
“socialists of the chair,’ the German KXathedersocialisten, for 
he asks for no extension of the powers of the State. His 
place is rather with the historical economists, like Roscher 
and Knies, and it may even be said that he is the principal 
representative of this school in England, for though Tooke 
and Rogers have put forth historical researches of the 
greatest interest, they have not thought of employing history 
as a special method of investigation in political economy. 
The chief aim of Mr. Leslie’s books is to combat most ener- 
getically those abstract formulas, which, following Ricardo’s 
example, have been in use so much abused. He contends 
that the economist can only arrive at the solution of a 
question by taking into account two historical series of facts: 
Firstly, the succession of the economical conditions of human 
society and their causes, whence arise the laws that have 
prevailed in the present constitution of the social system ; 
secondly, the development and progress of the philosophical 
theories attempting an explanation of economical phenomena. 
He thinks that these two kinds of investigation are indis- 
pensable and most intimately related, for in his opinion the 
subject and direction of economic thought at every period 
have been determined principally by the condition of society 
for the time being, just as economic theory in its turn has 
exercised a great influence on the course of economic events. 
Thus, in a recent essay on American economists (fortnightly 
Review, October, 1880), he proves that the quite peculiar 
characteristics of the development of riches in the United 
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States have given rise there to some very different doctrines 
from those generally admitted in England. The system of 
protection finds so many adherents there, because the im- 
mense resources of a virgin country, worked out by an 
enterprising and energetic race, utilizing at once al! the dis- 
coveries of science, produce incalculable riches of every sort. 
Carey disputed Ricardo’s theory of rent, according to which 
the most productive lands are always cultivated first, because 
he had under his eyes the progress of agricultural develop- 
ment in the United States, which, indeed, has passed from 
the light and sandy soils to the heaviest and most fertile. 

Mr. Leslie has never been deceived by the flattering illu- 
sions of optimism: The historical method has preserved him 
from it, and has inspired him with some truly prophetic 
previsions. Twenty years ago, when the increasing facility 
of intercourse, international exchanges ceaselessly augmenting, 
and relations between States becoming daily more intimate, 
led to the hope that nations would no longer be seen rush- 
ing one upon the other like wild beasts, he asked himself: 
What is the future of Europe—is it peace? History in hand, 
he answered: No; and predicted the great conflicts we have 
since witnessed. The good Abbé de Saint-Pierre’s dream is 
willingly revived by the economists, and they are prone to 
believe in perpetual peace. What can be more natural? 
Have they not demonstrated that war is now a senseless 
affair, since the most brilliant victories and conquests bring 
no real advantage to the victors? M. Eugene Pelletan 
wrote long ago some pages entitled: Zhe Loser Gains. He 
proves that in modern wars the vanquished is generally the 
most favored. Was it not, indeed, the reverses of 1854 that 
brought to Russia the emancipation of her serfs, the crea- 
tion of a complete network of railroads, the organization of 
local autonomies, and all those reforms pictured recently by 
Mme. de Novikoff with all the eloquence of patriotic pride? 
Did not Sadowa secure liberty to Hungary and a constitu- 
tional government for Austria? Was it not by passing 
through a series of hard trials that Italy conquered her unity 
and independence? And, in fine, if a still more striking 
confirmation were wanted of the truth of this paradox, could 
it not be found in the comparative situation of France and 
Germany since 1870? What profit can there be for a State 
in annexing the provinces of a neighbor? What advantage 
would England derive from the conquest of the Transvaal? 
Military glory costs the taxpayers. dearly and profits them 
nothing. How many milliards has France paid for the 
laurels Napoleon III desired to crown himself with since 
1859? 

Te cee are certainly right; if the people had but 
the instinct of the brute beast that pursues its own interest, 
there would be no more wars. Unfortunately prejudices, 
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rancor, rivalries, the ambition of the rulers and the stupidity 
of the ruled still conceal this incontestable truth, that peace 
is not only the most sacred of duties for States, but also 
the first of interests. Must we, therefore, despair of the 
future? No, answers Mr. Leslie; history shows us that the 
groups subject to the same law are constantly increasing. 
In the beginning people are divided into tribes incessantly 
at war with one another. In the middle ages the lords of 
neighboring districts are still frequently at strife. Later, 
nations are formed; then the great nationalities that are 
growing up under our eyes. But above these powerful 
agglomerations appears already the idea of a superior unity, 
sometimes called ‘‘ Europe,” sometimes “the civilized world,” 
which does not yet impose its judgments by a tribunal and 
by force, but frequently rather by the power of opinion. 
International law is by no means an empty word, though 
there is no supreme power which can enforce respect for it. 
As Mr. Leslie well says, law is not generated spontaneously 
among men from the feeling of what is just. It is compul- 
sory justice. Quarrels, violence, and the necessity of putting 
an end to them, have given birth to it. It will be the same 
way with the relations of one people with another. The 
more terrible wars become in their proportions and conse- 
quences, the more nations will understand that their interest 
is to avoid them by submitting to certain rules of law and 
equity. The Germans of olden time settled their law suits 
not by pleading before a judge, as the Romans did, but with 
arms in hand by the trial by combat. Little by little this 
barbarous custom has fallen into disuse; justice imposed by 
an arbitrator now ends the dispute. Why should not this 
progress which has been made between individuals be one 
day realized between nations? This ideal will cease to be 
a Utopia the day the people claim the right of deciding for 
themselves ipon peace or war, and whenever they are pene- 
trated with the truth that no war, not even the most 
successful, can bring any compensation for the incalculable 
evils it causes. 

Mr. Leslie’s greatest service to the science he cultivates 
is that of having subjected to a pitiless criticism the @ priori 
method, but lately generally employed in England, and still 
very much in favor in France. This method was for a long 
time that of John Stuart Mill, and his renouncing it towards 
the end of his life was doubtless in part owing to the in- 
fluence of the writings and conversations of his friend 
Leslie. This is its essence. The ex-Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Lord Sherbrooke, said: ‘“ Political economy belongs 
in particular to no people, to no epoch. It is founded on 
the attributes of the human mind, and nothing can modify 
it.” What are these universal and immovable bases of the 
science? It is the evident fact that every man desires to 
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increase his well-being and save himself from pain. ‘That 
every one aspires to increase his riches with the least pos- 
sible sacrifices,” says Mr. Senior, “is, in political economy, 
as gravitation in physics, the fundamental principle, beyond 
which we cannot go and of which all other propositions are 
only consequences or illustrations.”” What constitutes a 
science, according to Lord Sherbrooke, is the possession of 
sufficiently evident and well-established premises to make it 
possible to deduce from them the necessary consequences, 
and thus to predict what must happen. In war, ethics, love, 
religion, politics, he adds, it is impossible to foresee how 
men will act, and consequently to reason “ deductively ;” 
but in the questions relating to wealth, the deviations, result- 
ing from other causes than the desire of possessing it, may 
be neglected without fear of appreciable error. No more 
account need be taken of these other causes, which he calls 
disturbing causes, than the physicist takes of friction. To 
solve all economical problems, it suffices to know that the 
general passion governing the actions of men is the love of 
riches and enjoyment. Let any individual’s ear be struck by 
the seductive chink of gold, and you can tell which way he 
will turn. 

Mill, in his Zssay on the Definition and Method of Political 
Economy thus expresses himself: ‘Political economy con- 
siders man only as a being in pursuit of the possession 
of wealth. It sets aside all other motives or passions, except- 
ing those constituting principles opposed to the desire of 
wealth, such as aversion to work and the thirst for imme- 
diate enjoyment. It takes these motives into account in its 
calculations, because they are not, like other desires, occa- 
sionally in conflict with the pursuit of wealth, but because 
they are always intimately connected with it, either as a 
stimulant or an impediment’ When certain French econo- 
mists, after the example of Hippolyte Passy or M. Maurice 
Block, invoke constantly ‘the natural laws that ever and 
everywhere govern human society,” they have the same idea 
of their science as that expressed by Mill. They think the 
name of science can only be given to a collection of propo- 
sitions rigorously deduced from fundamental axioms, as in a 
geometrical treatise, and they wish to construct political 
economy absolutely on the model of the exact sciences. This 
is a grave error and confuses everything. The moral and 
political sciences, philosophy, law, politics, ethics, and politi- 
cal economy, have for their subject man, or rather men: 
variable, perfectible, free beings, who escape your formulas 
and whose acts will always give the lie to your calculations. 
Certain sociological essays eliminate liberty, it is true, claim- 
ing that actual facts are always the necessary consequence 
of previously existing forces and that to suppose an act 
perfectly free, that is arbitrary, is to admit an effect without 
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cause. But even in accepting this theory, it would still be 
necessary to take into account the innumerable influences 
that determine human actions and to measure their relative 
power. If it is the property of science to predict what must 
happen, it may be affirmed that the social sciences, under- 
stood in this way, are beyond our attainment. The astron- 
Omer announces the movements of celestial bodies, and 
chemistry the reactions of substances put in contact, because 
the forces at work are well known and always act inevita- 
bly, necessarily in the same manner; but who will tell us 
what a man, or above all, a weman, will do under any given 
circumstances? How can one compare exactly the relative 
force of the different motives that dictate human actions? 
Everything is determined, you say. Be it so; but who will 
enumerate all the determining causes? This is what Mr. 
Leslie has shown in the most ingenious and _ intellectual 
manner. 

“‘No branch of human knowledge,” he says, “is more im- 
pregnated with this realism of the scholastic school of the 
middle ages, which attributed a real existence to general and 
abstract notions, to mere words. The same name is given 
to a number of things very different in fact, but having a 
certain characteristic in common, to which attention is di- 
rected. This name indicates only this single ‘predicate’ and 
causes the differences of the objects it must represent to be 
forgotten.” This desire for wealth, which is claimed to be 
the sole spring of the economic world, is a general name 
embracing a very great number of appetites, necessities and 
pursuits, that change with different epochs, races, latitudes, 
and whose effects do not at all resemble one another. In 
the beginning of civilization the desire for wealth signifies 
nothing more than the hunger and thirst that lead to an- 
thropophagy. Later it craves the possession of a numerous 
nerd of cattle. When the agricultural period arrives, it is 
translated by a love of land ; but this love has very different 
forms and consequences in two countries so near as England 
and France. In England it results in the concentration of 
the land in a few hands and the creation of /atifundia. In 
France, on the contrary, it produces division into small 
estates. In the Orient, it will impel rich men to bedeck 
their garments and horses or elephants with precious stones; 
in the Occident, it will cause Croesuses, who count their 
fortune by hundreds of millions, to deprive themselves of 
everything for the purpose of accumulating in their coffers 
bits of paper representing railroads, factories, canals and 
banks, which they will never see. 

This desire for wealth is far from being, as is generally 
supposed, a stimulant to the work of production. When the 
Arabs of Central Africa set villages on fire to steal away 
slaves, when a rack rent robs the farmer of all the fruits 
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of his labors, when a dishonest tradesman sells adulterated 
commodities, the motive is always the desire of getting rich, 
and yet far from contributing to the increase of wealth, they 
depreciate the labor that produces it. It is impossible to 
foresee to what acts this pretended universal spring, the 
search after enjoyment, will lead. Some will be induced to 
poison themselves with hasheesh or opium, or to intoxicate 
themselves with beer and gin; others to suffer every priva- 
tion to enable them to buy a bit of ground; one man will 
work without rest, another will seek the means of despoiling 
his neighbors. A bone is a good representation of a dog’s 
ideal of wealth, and his motives of action are simple and 
not very numerous. And yet even in this case you cannot 
tell in advance what love of the bone will make the dog 
do; were it possible, the butchers would not have a bone 
left. If it belongs to every science to predict what will 
happen, it may be affirmed, that it is impossible to estab- 
lish one on this basis. As Mr. Leslie remarks, Adam Smith 
took care not to apply the abstract and deductive method 
in these matters. He constantly refers to history, and has 
even shown the different aspects assumed by the pursuit of 
riches at different periods. 

Bacon said of certain philosophers: ‘They make imaginary 
laws for imaginary republics, and their discourses are as the 
stars, which give little light because they are so_ high.” 
This applies perfectly to the partisans of the abstract method. 
They speak of economic phenomena as if they were all the 
result of free will and contract. They do not see, or they 
do not say, that these phenomena are principally determined 
by the civil laws, political institutions, and even religious 
or philosophical beliefs of different nations, epochs and 
individuals. The consequence is, that political economy 
really affords instruction only when, casting aside this little 
breviary of abstract formulas and truisms, into which they 
try to put the whole science, it takes its stand on the 
ground of history and actual facts. For example, the social 
question presents itself with its inextricable difficulties and 
fearful perspectives. Will any advance be made by appeal- 
ing to the law of supply and demand and the sacramental 
watch-word: Let it alone, let it pass? All is for the best 
with liberty, it is said; the world goes on da sd. Doubtless, 
at the end everything falls into some sort of arrangement, 
but now it is by the slaughter of some, now by the en- 
slavement of others. No more than in the rest of the world 
has the economical situation in Europe proceeded from free 
contracts, but from the fatalities of history, and from civil 
and political institutions. Whether these institutions are 
conformable to justice and favorable to the progress of the 
men they rule over, is the really interesting question that 
should be studied and solved. 
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The learned German economist, Roscher, says: “ Every 
economic government rests upon a corresponding judicial 
system.’” The idea is correct, and we have under our eyes a 
Striking proof of the truth of this observation. The develop- 
ment of industry has called into being this colossal personal 
property, already more important in some countries than 
landed property, and which, represented by securities paya- 
ble to bearer, is broken up, so to speak, into parcels among 
the smallest of holders, passes from hand to hand like a 
bank note, and admits of every one having his share, large 
or small, of the wealth of the nation; a silent and invisible 
revolution that is preparing a complete social transformation. 
Mr. Leslie generalizes Roscher’s idea and tells us: ‘Every 
successive period of social progress presents some phenom- 
ena, which the economist, moralist, jurist, and philosopher 
have each to consider from his own point of view. The same 
institutions: the family, property, inheritance, wages, in their 
different forms, must be examined and judged as to their 
utility, justice, and final and general good. There will be 
only superficial and erroneous views, if they are considered 
from but one side.” 

An evolution, at once moral and intellectual, may be dis- 
cerned in the way men have come to produce what satisfies 
their needs, at first by the chase and cannibalism, then by 
the domestication of animals and a pastoral life, later by 
agriculture combined with slavery or serfdom, finally by free 
industry and commerce carried on by the system of wages. 
In this evolution all the customs and laws relative to prop- 
erty, duties, and labor offer a legal and economical aspect 
that is successively modified. In the beginning man is 
absorbed in the collective life of the tribe, which bears a 
resemblance io the cell of an active though amorphous mass ; 
communism of the soil and the women, “tribal” responsibility, 
identity in all actions. It might be as well an association 
of beavers or ants. To-day the individual appears in his 
independence, with individual property, individual responsi- 
bility, individual liberty, monogamous marriage, testamenta- 
tion, right of voting and judging, and also with the love of 
change and thirst for progress the source of much more 
numerous and rapid transformations than ever before. Must 
not economical laws take into account these radical modifi- 
cations of the social organization? If political economy 
wishes to keep the influence that belongs to it, it must not 
shui itself up in the abstract formulas, that have been 
wrongly looked upon as the alpha and omega of the science. 
Supported by history, statistics, ethics, and law, it should 
seek to know what regulations must be adopted to enable 
men to attain the satisfaction of their rational necessities 
by work and in proportion to their work. I think it may be 
said with due respect that the orthodox economy has lost 
all its credit in repeating the axioms of its catechism, even 
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when its organ is so distinguished an intellect as that of 
Lord Sherbrooke. It ceases to be listened to, because it 
offers no practical solution to the serious problems that are 
forced upon statesmen and modern nations. 





A REDEEMABLE BANK-NOTE CURRENCY. 


A form of paper money, which has been a favorite one 
in this country during the present century, is that of bank 
notes, substantially without any limit to their quantity except 
the duty of redeeming them in coin on demand, imposed 
by law upon the institutions issuing them. Legislators have, 
in most cases, really endeavored, in good faith, to surround 
the issue of such notes with conditions calculated to insure 
their redeemability under ordinary circumstances. These 
notes were nearly all of them issued by State banks prior 
to 1864, but since that date they have been issued exclusively 
by National institutions. 

{ do not propose to discuss what is called the safety of 
such a species of currency in the sense of its immediate or 
ultimate redeemability in coin, but the immeasurably more 
important question of the steadiness of the quantity of such a 
money, upon which the steadiness of prices depends. Without 
doubt, the solvency of banks permitted to issue notes de- 
serves careful attention from legislators, but it is still true 
that all the losses which have resulted from their insolvency 
in this and other countries, are quite insignificant in com- 
parison with the mischiefs caused by fluctuations in the 
volume of the currency furnished by them. 

Lord Overstone ( Remarks on the Management of the Currency, 
I840, ) says: 

Security for the ultimate solvency of those who issue paper money 
is confounded with, and conceived to be the same thing as, security 
for the due regulation of the amount of that paper money—a fal- 
lacy very prevalent, and from which the most erroneous views arise. 
Insolvency on the part of an issuer affects the specific holders of 
the notes of that issuer, and those only; but improper fluctuation 
in the amount of the paper issues affects the whole community in 
common; they disturb to a greater or less extent the steadiness of 
prices and the regular movements of trade; and they tend to de- 
range the equilibrium of exchange with other countries. The former 
evil is local and partial; the latter is general, affecting the whole 
country and every individual in it. 


Under the old regime of the State banks, the States either 
granted special charters for note-issuing banks to substan- 
tially all applicants, or established by general law free- 
banking systems, as in the State of New York, under which 
anybody could inaugurate banking with the privilege of note 
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issues, on the condition of depositing in some designated 
Official custody certain specified securities, by way of pledge 
for the redemption of their circulation. In most cases of 
State banking, under either special charters or general laws, 
the maximum limit of the circulation of a bank was some 
proportion of its capital, but this limit was ordinarily so 
much beyond the amount that it could actually issue and 
keep redeemable, that it was really no limit. In no instance 
did the States impose any limit upon the aggregate issues 
of their banks, and, as in most cases, those institutions acted 
independently of each other, it would have been difficult to 
enforce an aggregate limitation of that kind. But there is 
no reason to believe that any State would have imposed 
such a limitation, however practicable it might have been 
to have devised one. 

Under the existing regime of the National banks $ 350,000,000 
was at first fixed as the maximum limit of their aggregate 
circulation, but by the Resumption Act of 1875, this limit 
was repealed. Since that date, therefore, the only legal limit 
has been that it cannot exceed ninetv per cent. of the 
bonded debt of the United States. So far, this legal limit 
has been really no limit, as it has always been greatly in 
excess of the amount of circulation which the National 
banks have been able to maintain. It is no more a limit 
than it would be to fix as the maximum punishment of a 
crime, an imprisonment for one hundred years, or any other 
term beyond the expectation of human life. [See note. ] 

In short, the theory of the bank-note system of this country 
has always been that the volume of paper money need be 
neither an absolutely fixed amount, nor an amount increasing 
regularly part passu with population or wealth, but an elastic 
amount, varying with the capacity of the banks to keep notes 
in circulation and redeemable, it being always the interest of 
the banks themselves to keep in circulation the greatest 
amount possible, inasmuch as such a circulation is nothing 
else than the profitable exchange of their own non-interest- 
bearing paper for the interest-bearing paper of their cus- 
tomers. [See note. | 

On a first view an elastic money is an absurdity as mani- 
fest and egregious as an elastic yard stick, or an elastic 


Note.—A practical limitation upon the aggregate of National-bank notes has arisen 
lately from the reduction of the amount of outstanding United States bonds, the high prices 
such bonds have reached in the markets, and the small returns which they yield to investors 
in them. The course of events which has led to these results was not anticipated by the orig- 
inators of the National bank system, and has for the time being suspended the ( so-called ) 
elasticity of the currency furnished by it. But a change in this course of events is always pos- ‘ 
sible. and more probable than most persons suppose. To say nothing of new wars, which 
would create new debts, the influences hostile to the further reduction of the present debt are 
ramified and powerful, and experience shows that when a nation can be persuaded to stop re- 
ducing a debt, the next step almost certain to be taken is to expand it. 

Note.—‘* Banks must be constantly desirous of increasing their loans by issuing their own 
credit in the shape of circulation and deposits, The more they can get out the larger the in- 
come. This is the motive power that ensures the constant expansion of a mixed currency to 
its highest possible limit. The banks will always increase their indebtedness when they can, 


and only contract it when they must.’’ 
—Amasa Walker’s Science of Wealth, Book III, Chapter*IV. 
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bushel measure. If the American people do not now see 
how intrinsically and hopelessly fatal such a money is, it is 
because a long habit has accustomed them to it, and because 
their instructors in finance have been chiefly persons in the 
interest of the powerful classes which specially profit by the 
system of bank-note issues. 

These instructors teach that money is sound, not when 
its volume maintains such a steady proportion to population 
and exchanges as will preserve steadiness in prices, and 
make time contracts to pay money signify the same thing 
when they mature as when they are entered into, but when 
its volume contracts and expands in obedience to what they 
call the wants of trade. The regulation of the volume of 
the paper part of a currency which they commend is, thai 
it shall be such a quantity of bank notes as can be kept 
floating in the channels of circulation, between the dates of 
their issue and of their presentation for redemption. The 
measure of this quantity will be, of course, constantly indi- 
cated at every given time by the greater or less rapidity 
with which the notes already issued by the banks return to 
them for redemption. They have at all times the motive 
of their own profit to keep out the greatest amount of 
non-bearing interest notes which will remain in circulation, 
and it is this maximum possible amount which, according 
to the doctrines most in vogue in this country, is always 
the proper amount. The teachers of these doctrines admit 
that it is a fluctuating amount, but they say that these 
fluctuations are always in the proper direction, because they 
are determined automatically by the conditions and demands 
of trade, and are undisturbed by the interference of the po- 
litical authorities. ° 

It would seem to be obvious, however, that the conditions 
of trade must render it possible to float an increasing 
amount of bank notes when prices are rising, and when the 
production and exchanges of merchandise are stimulated and 
multiplied by an advance in prices, and also that, as the 
amount of bank notes actually floated is always the maxi- 
mum amount which can be floated, the inherent tendency of 
bank-notes at such times must be to expand indefinitely in 
amount, and to correspondingly inflate prices and business 
indefinitely, until the inflation is ended either by an adverse 
balance of foreign trade, or by a panic originating in home 
causes. And it would seem to be equally obvious that when 
prices are declining, and when production and exchanges are 
checked, as they always are, and necessarily must be, by de- 
clining prices, the quantity of bank notes which can be 
maintained in circulation will fall off, and that the resulting 
diminution in the volume of the money of a country wiil 
still further depress prices. As in the opposite case of an 
expansion of prices and of the quantity of bank notes in 
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circulation, the tendency of a decline of prices must be to 
still further diminish the quantity of bank notes in circula- 
tion, and this process must go on indefinitely until it is 
ended by such a favorable balance of trade as will revive 
prices by importations of gold and silver, and by reviving 
prices render it again possible to increase the quantity of 
bank notes which will float in the circulation and not be 
presented for redemption. 

Lord Overstone, in the work just quoted from and which 
was published four years before Peel’s Act of 1844 radically 
changed the previously existing system, notes as one of the 
“three circumstances”’ responsible for “the improper fluctuations 
in the amount of the paper currency of England,” the following: 

It is issued in the form of advances for commercial purposes. A 
rise of prices is, therefore, accompanied by an increase of issues, and 
a fall of prices by a diminution of issues. 

McCulloch, in his edition of Smith’s Wealth of Nations, 
says : 

So long as any individual or set of individuals may usurp the 
royal prerogative and issue paper without let or hindrance, so long 
will it be issued in excess, in periods when prices are rising and 
confidence high; and be suddenly withdrawn when prices are fall- 
ing and confidence shaken. 

What thus seems to be the natural course of the fluctua- 
tions of a bank-note currency, has invariably been witnessed 
in the experience of the countries which have tried it. 
Without doubt, these fluctuations are automatically de- 
termined by the conditions of trade, of which the most 
material of all is the fact of the rising or falling of the 
general range of prices. Governments do not directly cause 
them, although they are justly responsible for the _ ne- 
cessary effects of any system which they establish. Nor 
have the banks themselves in this country caused these fluc- 
tuations by any volition of their own, either under the old 
system of State banks, or under the present system of Na- 
tional banks. A concert of action among institutions so 
numerous and scattered, to increase or diminish their aggre- 
gate note circulation, is a chimerical idea. Each one follows 
for itself the law of its being, which is to maintain its own 
note circulation at the largest possible amount. But the 
mischiefs of fluctuations in the volume of bank notes are 
none the less, nor: more easily to be endured, because they 
result from the conditions of trade. Governments can no 
more escape their responsibility in respect to the vital object 
of steadiness in the volume of money, by remitting its mag- 
nitude to the capricious chances and changes of prices and 
commerce, than navigators can escape responsibility for the 
ships, cargoes and passengers entrusted to their care, by 
turning them over to the automatic control of the winds 
and waves. 

Of writers in this country the late Amasa Walker, of Mas- 
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sachusetts, has been, during this generation almost alone in 
pointing out the inherently vicious character of a bank-note 
circulation, which he describes as a “mixed currency.” He 
says truly of it, that it would be better if its movements 
were the result of accident, because they might then be 
sometimes in the right direction, but that from the nature 
of the causes which control its fluctuations, they are always 
in the wrong direction. On that point he observes ( Sczence 
of Wealth, Edition of 1874, Book 3, Chapter 6): 


The more that is issued of a mixed currency, the more will be 
wanted. The supply does not satisfy the demand—it excites it. 
Like an unnatural stimulus taken into the human system, it creates 
an increasing desire for more; and the more it is gratified the more 
insatiable are its cravings. 

There are two reasons for this: one, that as the currency is ex- 
panded prices are raised correspondingly, and more currency is 
demanded to effect the same exchanges; the other, that the specu- 
lation inevitably following the rise of prices leads to an enormous 
extension and repetition of indebtedness, which requires for its dis- 
charge a greatly increased amount of the circulating medium. Thus, 
by the action and interaction of these causes the demand for the 
issue of this kind of currency is certain to be greatest when it is 
already redundant. . . . The cause that limits the expansion and 
finally produces contraction, is the liability of the notes to be pre- 
sented for money. 


As Mr. Walker observes, the “most common” cause of the 
presentation of bank notes for redemption is “an adverse 
balance of trade,’ and he might have added that this cause 
will be sure to operate sooner or later, if it is not antici- 
pated by some panic originating at home from “a folitical 
convulsion, a fatlure of some large trading or banking company,” 
or other occurrence. An “adverse balance of trade” cannot 
be long avoided as prices advance under an _ increasing 
volume of bank notes. Prices and the volume of money 
in every country on the metallic basis must in the long run 
preserve a certain relation to the prices and volume of 
money in other countries on the same basis. To this com- 
plexion it must come at last. As prices go above the pre- 
scribed level, imports increase and exports diminish, until 
coin is called for to settle balances with the foreigner. Then 
comes a demand for the redemption of bank notes, and the 
volume of them possible to be maintained in circulation is 
diminished from two causes: 

1. The theory of a bank-note currency is to maintain a 
large proportion of paper to coin, and the profit of such a 
currency to its issuers depends upon the magnitude of the 
proportion, which has varied in this country from three to 
ten of paper to one of coin. Whatever proportion of coin is 
at any period regarded as safe, according to the current 
financial ideas and teachings, the banks cannot permit their 
coin to fall below it without the risk of a panic, and as their 
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oin is drawn away they must reduce their paper from three 
to ten times as much. [| See note.] This reduction is effected 
only in a small degree by redemptions, but principally by 
receiving their own notes in payment of debts due to them 
and not re-issuing them for the time being. 

2. As prices fall after the contraction begins, with the 
unavoidable accompaniment of curtailed production and 
exchanges, the capacity of the country to absorb and _ float 
bank notes diminishes. 

And, as already observed, this process of shrinking in 
prices and in the volume of money would go on indefi- 
nitely, if it was not finally arrested and reversed, by a 
depression in prices so far below the level prescribed by 
the foreign commercial connections of the country, as to 
induce a favorable balance of trade and importations of coin. 

The strange delusion of an elastic money to consist of 
bank notes, promising but not representing coin, seems to 
have been mainly peculiar to this country. It never pre- 
vailed, either long or extensively, in Europe, and has been 
abandoned there by the most enlightened nations as wholly 
unsound for more than a generation. That such a system 
of money should have been so long a favorite one in the 
United States is extraordinary, not merely because it is 
really the worst system ever devised by perverted human 
ingenuity, but because it so completely neglects and repu- 
diates the most obvious and universally accepted requirement 
of asound money, that it should be, as far as possible, steady 
in volume. Indeed, the merit claimed for bank-note money 
is the unsteadiness of its volume, or, in the phraseology of 
its supporters, its elasticity. 

Walker (Sczence ef Wealth) says: 

The Bank of England, the parent of all mixed-currency institu- 
tions throughout the world, was established in 1694; but its opera- 
tions were so limited and its influence so partially felt during the 
first century of its existence, that the character of the currency it 
issued was hardly appreciated. 

The first century of the existence of the Bank of England 
ended in its suspension in 1797, which continued twenty- 
four years, and it was only in the short interval between 
1821 and 1844, that Great Britain has had any experience on 
an important scale of a bank-note currency, regulated in 
amount by the capacity of the Bank of England, and of the 
numerous other banks in the United Kingdom authorized 
to make paper issues, to keep such paper redeemable. The 
result of this experience was the entire abandonment of that 
system, and the establishment by the Bank Act of 1844 of 
what was and is known in British financial discussions as 
Sir Robert Peel’s ‘“‘curreney principle,’ that the volume of 


Note;—‘“ If ten millions are to be paid abroad, it must be taken from the specie of the 
banks; the basis of the currency is so much diminished and the circulation must be curtailed 
accordingly. If the proportion of specie is as one to five of notes, then the export of ten mil- 
lions abroad must cause a contraction of fifty million dollars at home.’’ 

—Walker’s Science of Wealth. 
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British money shall fluctuate only with the increase or de- 
crease of gold coin. The Bank Act of 1844, which he origi- 
nated, admits of bank notes, but so regulated that changes 
in them do not affect the volume of money. The Act accom- 
plishes this, by imposing upon what is known as “the fixed issue” 
of the Bank of England and of the other banks in England, 
Scotland and Ireland, authorized to issue notes, the total 
aggregate limit of about £ 30,000,000, or rather less than 
$ 150,000,000. This was assumed as an amount of bank notes 
which would never come in for redemption, and no coin 
is either kept, or required to be kept, as a reserve to protect 
it. In point of fact, the bank notes outstanding in Great 
Britain have never yet fallen to this very low permanent 
minimum prescribed by Peel’s Act, and it is difficult to 
conceive that they ever can. Beyond that minimum the Act 
absolutely prohibits the issue of a single note unless an equal 
amount of gold is kept in reserve. Of course, any additional 
notes issued under that restriction are merely the represent- 
atives of actual coin, and do not vary the volume of British 
money any more than the certificates of gold and silver 
deposited in the United States Treasury vary the volume of 
American money. | 

The British discussions, in and out of Parliament, in 1844 
and since, have been animated and thorough. Several sub- 
sequent Parliamentary Commissions have taken the opinions 
upon it of merchants, of bankers, and of persons not mer- 
chants or bankers, who have made the currency a subject 
of scientific study. The general result to this time has been 
that British support of Peel’s “currency principle’ has not 
been shaken, and that the system which it superseded, of a 
volume of bank notes fluctuating with the amount possible 
to be kept in circulation under the conditions and demands 
of trade for the time being, is still regarded by most Eng- 
lishmen as “a grand system of insidious swindling,’ as Mr. 
Harding of the Bank of England, writing under the nom de 
plume of “Hardcastle,” once pronounced it to be. 

In the new German Empire the British “currency principle” 
has been almost exactly copied. The differences are the two 
following : 

1. In Great Britain the fixed issue of bank notes tends in 
some small degree and very slowly to diminish, under a 
provision that when the fixed authorized issue of any bank 
_lapses by its insolvency or its going out of existence from 
any cause, the Bank of England falls heir, not to the whole 
of such lapsed issue, but to only two-thirds of it. In Ger- 
many the Imperial Bank falls heir to the total fixed issue of 
any provincial bank which may lapse. 

2. The German prohibition of any issue in excess of the 
fixed issue, except such as is bottomed upon an equal amount 
of specie, is not absolute, but is in the shape of a provision 
that any excess of issue without an equal amount of specie, 
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shall pay a tax to the Government of five per cent. per 
annum. While this permits an excess of issue under extra- 
‘ordinary circumstances, it is manifestly sufficient to keep the 
excess within very narrow limits as to amount and duration. 
It is a safety valve for extreme cases, such as have been 
three times (in 1847, 1857 and 1866) met in Great Britain 
by a ministerial suspension of the Bank Act. 

The fixed issue of bank notes in Germany is 385,000,000 
marks, or $96,250,000, which is supplemented by notes of 
the Empire, which have taken the place of the notes of the 
several States constituting the Empire. These Imperial notes 
amounted in 1876 to 174,800,000 marks, or $43,700,000, but 
are to be gradually reduced until 1890, when their amount 
will be 120,000,000 marks, or $ 30,000,000. 

In Austro-Hungary, the Imperial Bank is the only bank 
allowed to issue notes, and is required to cover fully with 
coin all notes in excess of 200,000,000 florins, or about 
$96,000,000. In addition there are Imperial notes (the 
equivalent of such notes as the American greenbacks were 
before the resumption of 1879), of which the permissible 
maximum is 312,000,000 florins, or $149,760,o00. The Empire 
has also an authority, which it partially exercises, to issue, 
on the basis of mortgages which it holds on alienated State 
domains, notes to the amount of 100,000,000 florins. The 
actual aggregate of Imperial notes of both kinds outstanding 
October 1, 1876, was 354,000,000 florins, or §$ 169,920,000. 
(See U.S. Monetary Report, pages 103 and 104 of Appendix 
to the first volume.) About the 1st of September, 1881, the 
aggregate was reduced to 328,000,000 florins, by the substitu- 
tion of silver florins for one-florin notes. 

In Italy, by a law passed in 1868, the aggregate note 
circulation of the banks is fixed at 700,000,000 “ire, or 
$ 133,000,000. 

In fine, in no important country in Europe do we find 
anything approximating the elastic bank-note system which 
has been so long the ¢zgnuis fatuus of American finance. 
Without going further into detail, it will be sufficient to 
observe in respect to France, where the Bank of France is 
alone authorized to issue circulating notes, that although it 
is in its proprietorship a private corporation, it is under 
Government control in all matters affecting the currency, and 
that thus far, except under the stress of war, this control 
has been exercised in the direction of making its notes very 
nearly the actual representatives of specie. At any rate, no 
such theory has ever been accepted or acted upon in France as 
that of leaving the volume of the outstanding notes of the 
Bank of France to fluctuate up and down, as the maximum 
of the notes possible to be kept in circulation and redeem- 
able may vary with the changing conditions and demands of 
rade. OBSERVER. 
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REVENUE TAXES ON BANKERS AND BROKERS. 


The recent position of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue in 
respect to taxing bankers and brokers, has been taken in conse- 
quence of a discovery made in Chicago some time ago. It was 
ascertained that a Canadian bank had established a branch in that 
city, and was doing business upon the home _ bank’s capital. This 
Canadian capital was not returned in the list of assets subject to 
taxation, and so the tax paid by the bank was very small. About 
$75,000 to $100,000 was recovered as a penalty, and to prevent 
further cases of this kind the position was taken that borrowed 
money is capital within the meaning of the law, and hence subject 
to taxation. 

Further examination in Chicago disclosed the fact that certain 
banks there had underpaid their taxes to the extent of nearly 
$ 260,000, and, of course, the suggestion occurred that if the banks 
in that city had fallen into error bankers in other cities might have 
done so. Examinations made in Boston, Baltimore and Philadelphia 
disclosed large amounts of taxes due. In the case of one bank in 
New York $125,000 was found to be due, which the bank officers 
expressed their willingness to pay at once. In almost every 
instance the banks cheerfully permitted the examination, and ex- 
pressed their willingness to pay whatever taxes might be due as 
soon as the amount could be ascertained. 

Since 1866, under a decision of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
taxes have been paid by the banks upon their net deposits, and this 
new determination to tax them upon their gross instead of their net 
deposits was not favorably received. In respect to the taxation of 
brokers, the Commissioner maintained that the question hinged 
upon a nice distinction in their method of doing business; that 
while there were many brokers who could not be held liable to taxa- 
tion as bankers, there were many who were clearly doing the busi- 
ness of bankers within the definition and intent of the statute. 

Finally a hearing was had before the Commissioner covering the 
whole ground of taxing bankers and brokers. Gentlemen were pres- 
ent representing the banks of New York, Boston, Baltimore and 
Cincinnati. William Dowd, and C. E. Southmayd, attorney for the 
Bank of North America, of New York, presented the case on behalf 
of the banks, and urged that the only equitable basis for determin- 
ing the bank deposits subject to taxation is the Clearing-house state- 
ment each day, showing, as it does, the exact condition of the 
deposits of the several banks for the day previous. 

At the conclusion of the hearing upon this point Algernon S. 
Sullivan representing the bankers of New York and Boston presented 
the views of his clients. He explained in detail the transactions 
involved in stock transfers, and desired the Commissioner to 
recognize the distinction between transactions and actual de- 
posits, in basing the taxation of the business of brokers. He 
claimed that the intent of all revenue law was to tax property 
and not transactions. He instanced the purchase for a customer of 
1,000 shares of stock by a broker, the customer might give his check 
for $10,000 (the margin) which the broker would deposit in bank, 
and though he gave his check for $150,000 to complete the transfer, 
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it would be entirely in the nature of a call loan, and such checks 
should not be subject to taxation when deposited. On an active 
day the stock in question might be transferred ten or twelve times, 
involving, perhaps, a million or more upon paper, when not a hun- 
dredth part of that amount of capital was in actual use. The bro- 
kers, he said, already pay a double tax; a tax upon thei capital 
employed, and again as this capital is deposited in some bank, sub- 
ject to their draft, it appears in the bank deposits and pays another 
tax. He believed the same rules should apply to the brokers as to 
the bank, that the call loan should not be considered subject to 
taxation but simply the actual cash deposited. 

Mr. George P. Bispham, representing the Philadelphia Stock Ex- 
change, made an argument claiming that the brokers should not be 
assessed as bankers under the definition of the statute. 

The Commissioner admitted that the question hinged upon a 
matter of fact, the character of their business and manner of doing 
it. 

Mr. Bispham claimed that in fact the brokers merely acted as 
middle men in bringing buyer and seller together, and were not 
bankers in the sense of making discounts, receiving deposits, or 
receiving bonds and stocks for sale in the intent of the statute. 

He was followed by Mr. Fisher, of Baltimore, who argued that 
call loans should not be taxed as deposits. The questions raised 
by these two gentlemen were briefly, whether loans made upon 
stocks to complete their purchase should be treated as deposits; 
and whether brokers receiving stocks for sale thereby became liable 
as bankers. During the debate which ensued the Commissioner 
intimated an inclination to decide in favor of the brokers on the 
call-loan question, if it could be shown that the law authorized 
such a decision. He said his desire was to collect only such taxes 
as the law said should be collected, not to squeeze out of bankers 
or brokers what :s not properly due. The discussion in regard to 
brokers will be continued to-morrow. 

Upon the subject of determining an equitable basis for calculating 
the taxable balance of deposits the Commissioner referred to his 
ruling in the International Bank case, in which decision he quoted 
and approved a rule adopted as a guide for National banks in 
1864, which excluded “from the balance of any day’s deposits such 
checks on city banks as were deposited on that day for coilection 
with the understanding that the money was not to be drawn from 
the bank until the next day.’ He said, so far from abandoning this 
rule, as had been stated, he proposed still to follow it and to recog- 
nize the Clearing-house settlements. The New York bankers claimed 
that their business was conducted under conditions which would 
authorize them to exclude from their deposits these Clearing-house 
checks, which were passed through the Clearing house with the 
understanding that they were not to be drawn upon until the fol- 
lowing day. 

Commissioner Raum stated that in instituting these examinations 
into the various banking institutions of the country he had not 
attached importance to the Clearing-house check question as a 
source of revenue. The fact was that examinations made in Chi- 
cago had elicited that certain banks there had underpaid their taxes. 
From the examinations already made in New York he was fully satis- 
fied that about $1,000,000 of taxes had not been returned by bankers 
through inadvertence or otherwise. 

On October 8th the Commissioner rendered the following decision: 
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TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 8, 1881. 


Deposits of Checks or Drafts.—Clearing-House Settlements. 


Where deposits are made of checks or drafts which are immedi- 
ately carried to the credit of the depositor, and which are subject 
at once to payment by check or draft, they must be treated as taxa- 
ble deposits on the day the same are received and entered to the 
credit of the depositor; but in adjusting the daily balances of 
deposits, Clearing-house settlements will be recognized, and banks 
and bankers will rectify the balances appearing on their books at 
the close of each day’s business by deducting the amount of checks 
received from the Clearing house each morning, treating such checks 
as though they had been received and charged up before the close 
of business on the previous day. 


Money Borrowed to Complete Payment for Stocks or Bonds. 


Where a banker borrows money upon the pledge of stocks or 
bonds, for the purpose of completing payment for the same stocks 
or bonds, the money so received cannot be treated as a deposit 
within the meaning of the statute. 


Money Recetved for Investment. 


Where a banker receives money for immediate investiment in 
bonds or stocks, either in partial or full payment for the same, and 
such money is so invested on the day on which it is received or on 
the following day, it is not a deposit. But where money is received 
for future investment in bonds or stocks, it would be subject to 
the order of the customer, and must therefore be treated as a 
deposit subject to taxation. 


Proceeds of. Sales of Stocks or Bonds. 


Wheré a banker sells bonds or stocks received from or held by 
him for a customer, and remits the proceeds on the day the same 
are received, or the following day, the amount is not a deposit. But 
where such proceeds are carried to the credit of the customer, and 
held subject to his check or draft, such money is a deposit subject 
to taxation. 


Money, Checks or Drafts Recetved—Money Borrowed in a Market 
on Notes or upon Pledge of Stocks or Bonds. 


Where money, checks, or drafts are received by a bank or banker, 
and carried to the credit of the person who delivers the same, or 
for whose use the same are delivered, they become and are a 
deposit in the hands of the bank or banker, and if subject to 
check or draft, or payment on the return of a certificate of deposit 
or other evidence of debt, they are subject to taxation, whether the 
money be payable on demand or at some future day, with or with- 
out interest, and whether the depositor be secured by collaterals or 
not. But where a bank, which by its charter has authority to bor- 
row money, or a private banker, goes into a market and negotiates 
for and borrows money, to secure the payment of which notes are 
given, or bonds or stocks pledged, the money so obtained is not a 
deposit and is not subject to taxation as such. 


Special Deposits. 
Deposits made with a bank or banker and mixed with the other 
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funds of the bank, although received for special purposes, such as, 
for instance, to pay dividends or interest coupons, or to provide 
for other payments, are subject to taxation. But a special deposit 
of money held intact, to be returned to the depositor, is not sub- 
ject to taxation as a deposit. 


Money Not Deductible Because Not Invested.—Nor When Redeposited, 


Banks and bankers, when making up their returns for taxation, 
are not entitled to deduct from the balances of deposits shown 
upon their books amounts of money in possession, and not invested, 
nor amounts of money redeposited with other banks or bankers. 


Brokerage Business Defined. 


The business of a broker is to negotiate purchases or sales of 
stocks, bonds, exchange, bullion, coined money, bank notes, promis- 
sory notes, or other securities. He takes no possession as broker 
of the subject matter of the negotiation. 

Every person, firm, or company having a place of business where 
stocks, bonds, bullion, bills of exchange, or promissory notes are 
received for discount, or for sale, is regarded, in law, as a bank or 
as a banker, and the capital and deposits of such bank or banker 
are subject to taxation as provided in Section No. 3408, United 
States Revised Statutes. 


Checks or Drafts Recetved for Collection. 


Where checks or drafts are received for collection and remittance 
and are collected and remitted for the following day, the collections 
should not be treated as a deposit, but where the money collected 
is held by the collecting bank and remitted at a subsequent time, 
during the period it is so held it should be treated as a deposit. 


Overdrafts. 


Overdrafts cannot lawfully be deducted from deposits in making 
the returns for taxation; but an overdraft is not a deposit and can 
not be treated as such. 

Certified Checks. 


Where a depositor draws his check upon a bank or banker, and 
the check is certified and charged to the depositor, the money rep- 
resented by the certified check is a deposit in the hands of the 
bank until the check is paid, and must be returned for taxation. 


Margins. 


Margin deposits made in respect to transactions upon Boards of 
Trade, payable upon the return of the certificate duly indorsed by 
both parties, or upon the order of the President of the Board of 
Trade, come within the law and are taxable as deposits, 


When Proceeds of Discounted Notes, Etc., are Deposits. 


Where a banker discounts a note, debit check, or other evidence 
of debt, and carries the proceeds to the credit of the customer 
instead of paying him the money, the amount so credited is a 
deposit subject to taxation. 


Surplus Profits. 


An incorporated bank is liable to taxation upon the amount of 
capital fixed in its charter. 
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The undivided surplus profits of an incorporated bank are not 
liable to taxation as capital, nor as deposits. 

When the capital of a banking firm as fixed by the articles of 
copartnership has been diminished by ascertained losses or other- 
wise, returns should be made for that portion which remains. 

Surplus profits when determined, apportioned and carried to the 
credit of the several members of a banking firm as an additional 
amount invested by them in the banking business, or, without being 
apportioned, suffered to remain for the purpose of being regularly 
employed in such business, should be returned for taxation as a 
part of the capital of the banking firm. 

But surplus profits carried to the credit of the individual mem- 
bers of the firm, subject to payment by check or draft or repre- 
sented by certificates of deposit or otherwise, are deposits subject 
to taxation. 

The capital and deposits of banks and bankers being subject to 
taxation, the books of every bank should be kept in a manner to 
disclose its daily business, and balances should be periodically taken, 
so that an examination of the books will show its liability to taxa- 
tion. | GREENE B. RAuM, 

Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, in reply to a letter relat- 
ing to his recent ruling, says: “I have no wish to go beyond the 
clear provisions of the law in regard to taxing the banks, nor do I| in- 
tend to have the law enforced in a harsh or hasty manner. Bankers, 
unlike all the rest of the internal-revenue tax payers, have, without 
official supervision, been left to make up their accounts with the 
Government for taxation, and to prepare the returns upon which 
the assessments were made, and until now there has been no gen- 
eral examination of the books of bankers to ascertain whether there 
was uniformity in the manner of making their returns, or that they 
were all paying their proper proportion of taxes. Exatninations 
which have been made have shown considerable amounts to be due 
the Government from various banks, whose officers have made de- 
ductions from their capital and deposits not warranted by law, while 
other bankers with apparently greater knowledge and care upon this 
subject have made full returns of all taxes due the Government. I 
think in the great majority of cases the banks, when shown their 
liability, will make payment without litigation. Some banks and 
bankers who, from their own statements, are liable to further taxa- 
tion, have declined to allow their books to be examined. I regret 
to see this, for I think the bankers of the United States, who are 
understood to insist upon the observance of contracts and the en- 
forcement of the laws, should set an example to other tax-paying 
citizens by showing a willingness to pay promptly such taxesas may 
be imposed upon them by law. 








RAISIN MAKING IN CALIFORNIA. 


Raisin making is becoming an immense business in California. 
One fruit grower has bought paper to line 250,000 boxes. He has 
already sold $20,000 worth of grapes this season, and the raisins 
at $2 per box will bring $500,000 more, The size of his vineyard 
is not stated, but $10,000 per season has been obtained from a 
twenty-acre vineyard. 
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BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


THE THREATENED ABOLITION OF BANK NOTES. 


The mere announcement of an intention upon the part of the 
Government to abolish bank notes, says Blackwood, is fitted to arouse 
the keenest interest alike of the banking establishments and of the 
public—and most of all in Scotland, which has been greatly indebted 
to its own bank notes for its progress and prosperity during the past 
and the present centuries. It must seem strange, at first sight, that 
the announcement in question has remained unnoticed, to all ap- 
pearance, in England, and has been but partially taken notice of in 
Scotland. The explanation is, that the announcement of the Minis- 
terial intentions—which, of course, means the views of the Prime 
Minister—is contained in a very small Parliamentary paper, in two 
parts, which was ordered by the House of Commons to be printed 
in June last, but the contents of which excited no comment in either 
House of Parliament. Doubtless this was chiefly explainable by the 
monopoly of interest attaching to the Irish land bill, and to the 
extreme lassitude and indifference to other questions on the part of 
the House of Commons, after one of the longest and most exhaust- 
ing and wearisome sessions of Parliament during the present genera- 
tion. The Parliamentary paper of which we speak, contains a eorre- 
spondence between the Treasury and the three chartered banks of 
Scotland; and the facts and circumstances of the case may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

The calamitous fall of the shamefully-managed City of Glasgow 
Bank excited the public mind in two opposite directions. The 
frightful ruin in which the shareholders of that bank were involved 
created a panic among bank shareholders against unlimited liability; 
at the same time, the public came to see how important it was for 
their interests that the liability of bank partners or shareholders 
should be sufficiently extensive to cover heavier losses than had 
hitherto been deemed possible, at least as a reasonable source of 
danger. No doubt the apprehension took an exaggerated form; for, 
as every one knows, the collapse of the City of Glasgow Bank was 
not Owing to ordinary causes: it was not owing to “ mismanage- 
ment,” but to actual crime on the part of some of the leading 
administrators of the Bank. The calamity was really as exceptional 
as the occurrence of an earthquake in northern latitudes. Of the 
two forms which the panic assumed, the first which we have named 
—that is, the dread of unlimited liability on the part of sharehold- 
ers, or of the banking community—was alike the more extensive, 
and what was deemed the more reasonable. Banks in all parts of 
the kingdom cried out for “limited liability,” and with general ap- 
proval the late Government brought in a bill (we cannot say as 
well framed as it might have been) enabling unlimited banks to 
become “limited ”"—a bill of which even the most powerful of the 
great London banks have not hesitated to avail themselves. 

Sir Stafford Northcote’s bill was the result of a widespread and 
well-nigh panic-struck demand for limitation of banking liability ; 
and considering how large, we may almost say universal, was the 
eager rush of banks to avail themselves of this measure of shelter, 
it is somewhat surprising, and most noteworthy, that an entirely 
counter-movement should be made by the Scotch banks which are 
already fully protected. It must be said, however, that from the 
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very outset there has existed a remarkable “solidarity” of interests 
in Scotland between the banks and the community at large. The 
Scottish people is proud of its banks; they have been National in- 
stitutions rather than private establishments. Banking in England— 
except the Bank of England, founded by a Scotchman—has been 
prosecuted exactly like any other branch of trade. But in Scotland— 
and strange as the statement may appear to our English readers, it 
is no exaggeration—banking has been carried on as a serious and 
all-important National trust. While seeking a fair profit upon their 
capital, labor, and skill, the Scotch banks have always regarded 
themselves as agents of the common weal. They have been prime 
factors of the National progress, and the good of the community 
has been an object which they have respected co-ordinately with 
their own interests. Scotchmen are proverbially “clannish;” they 
are much more ready than the English people to hold together for 
a common purpose, at some sacrifice to individual interests. No 
doubt this difference between the two peoples—this peculiarity of 
Scotch National character—is partly owing to the fact that they are, 
and have always been, a small nation, and a poor one. Throughout 
their history, ‘holding together” was indispensable to their indepen- 
dent National existence, and in later times to their industrial progress 
and prosperity. A family which has to struggle for existence is 
much more likely to hold together and combine their efforts than 
a family each of whose members can readily do for himself. We 
might claim much more for the Scotch than this; because this 
sense of the nation or community, this regard for the general in- 
terest, is the beginning of the ideal of human society in its high 
and mature form—the growth of which is indispensable to the prog- 
ress of a healthy civilization, and the attainment of which must 
mark the crowning point of National life. 

Strange, perhaps, as the statement may appear in London com- 
mercial ‘circles, we believe that at any meeting of the shareholders 
of a Scotch bank, it would be a most effective argument against 
any proposal if it could be shown to involve a departure from the 
National character and policy of Scottish banking, and to be de- 
signed to benefit the shareholders by an abandonment of the policy 
of ceaselessly meeting the growing banking requirements of the peo- 
ple—as, for example, by the extension or multiplication of bank 
branches. We have before us a list of the dividends paid by the 
English banks in the year 1864, showing dividends of 20, 25, and 
even 35 per cent. The Scotch banks, although few in number, and 
practically possessing a monopoly, have constantly abjured the ap- 
propriation of such large profits. Speaking roundly, they have re- 
garded Io per cent. as about the maximum legitimate dividend. What 
do they do with the surplus gains? They devote them to multiply- 
ing their branches—to extending banking facilities throughout the 
country—establishing branches in small towns, even villages where 
a branch is not expected to pay, it may be, for a good many years 
to come. Diminish the profits of the Scotch banks, and the first 
result must be an abandonment of not a few of these branches, 
and a consequent decline in the general well-being of the country. 
And, as will appear, by-and-by—and as indeed is well known through- 
out Scotland—such a retrogression and curtailment of the banking 
facilities in the poorer districts of the country, would necessarily 
follow an abolition of Scotch bank notes, or a taking away of 
the present profits thereon. Not as a mere individual opinion, but 
as a fact demonstrated by their historic policy, we unhesitatingly 
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claim for the Scotch banks an unrivaled loyalty to the interests 
of their country—that they regard those National interests as co- 
ordinate with their own. But if their own profits be curtailed, it 
cannot be expected that the advantages which at present, as hith- 
erto, they extend to their country, should not likewise suffer. 

The three oldest of the Scottish banks—namely, the Bank of 
Scotland, the Royal Bank of Scotland, and the British Linen Com- 
pany—are chartered establishments. Each of them was established 
(the Bank of Scotland so long ago as 1695) by a royal charter, and 
all their powers, as to capital, &c., are defined by those charters, 
and can only be altered by means of an Act of Parliament. Like 
all chartered corporations, their liability is limited to the amount 
of capital which the charter empowers them to raise. Accordingly, 
these three chartered banks are strictly “limited.” And what they 
now desire is, to remove this limitation on their liability. While the 
large class of “unlimited” banks throughout the kingdom have been 
eagerly availing themselves of Sir Stafford Northcote’s bill ( which, in- 
deed was brought forward in answer to their appeal to the Govern- 
ment ), and have been curtailing their liabilities to the public, these old 
Scottish banks have resolved to abandon the protection to their 
shareholders afforded by their charters; and during last session they 
introduced bills into Parliament asking for power to enlarge their 
liability to the public—in fact, to “unlimit”’ themselves. It is in 
the history of this affair—in the correspondence between these 
banks and the Government—that the announcement has been made 
that the present Ministry are resolved to entirely abolish bank 
notes in Scotland and throughout the whole kingdom; and that 
they will do this (or attempt it) next session, if the Scotch banks 
will lend them a hand! A strange expectation of assistance—savor- 
ing somewhat of irony or insult. 

First, let us briefly describe the present position of the three char- 
tered Scottish banks as regards liability to the public. The Bank 
of Scotland, established in 1695, is at present authorized to have a 
capital of £ 4,500,000—of which sum £ 1,875,000 has been created or 
subscribed, but only £1,250,000 has been paid up, leaving £625,000 
unpaid and liable to be called up. Thus, the Bank’s reserve 
amounts to one-half of its capital. But the Bank desires to increase 
the amount of its uncalled capital, or the extent of its liability to 
the public, and therefore proposes to create the £ 2,625,000 of capi- 
tal which it is empowered to raise, but which as yet has not been 
issued and subscribed. Of course it can do this of its own power, 
but it desires to call up this large amount of uncreated capital in a 
manner more favorable to the public than the Bank is at present 
empowered to do by Act of Parliament. When the Bank obtained 
power from Parliament in 1873 to increase its capital by the addi- 
tion of three millions sterling, it sought leave to raise that capital 
in such proportions as to “paid up” and “unpaid up” as the Bank 
might deem best. This arrangement was approved by the House of 
Commons: but in the Upper House it was enacted that the new 
capital should be raised in such manner that for each £ 100 paid 
up, there should be £50 uncalled and in reserve. Such a propor- 
tion of reserve certainly seems sufficient; and in fixing this mode 
of issuing the new capital, the House of Lords were doubtless appre- 
hensive that, if left to its own judgment, the Bank would keep a /ess 
reserve than this, and would make the paid-up portion of the new 
capital larger than two-thirds of the whole. As now shown, this 
was a mistake; for the Bank desires to leave a /arger proportion of 
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the new capital uncalled up, and therefore in reserve. What the 
Bank of Scotland now asks of Parliament is, that it may be 
allowed to leave more than one-third of its new capital uncalled, so 
as correspondingly to increase its liability to the public. At pres- 
ent, as above stated, the Bank of Scotland's paid-up capital amounts 
to £ 1,250,000, and the unpaid portion of the subscribed capital amounts 
to £625,000, or one-half; and if it were to issue the /£ 2,625,000 of 
remaining authorized capital in the same proportions (as at pres- 
ent enacted) the Bank would have a total subscribed or created 
capital of £ 4,500,000, of which two-thirds would be paid up, and 
one-third, or £ 1,500,000, would remain unpaid and in reserve. A 
reserve of fifty per cent., or of a million and a-half of paid-up 
capital of three millions, is certainly a large proportion of reserve to 
working capital; and that any bank should wish to establish a 
still larger proportion of reserve speaks volumes as to its desire to 
give ample security to the public by such an extension of its lia- 
bilities. Although a bank established by royal charter, and there- 
fore strictly “limited,” if it choose to keep itself so, this oldest of 
the Scottish banks has issued its capital in such a manner that it 
is practically “unlimited,” z. 2, to the extent of one-half its work- 
ing or paid-up capital; and not content with this, it goes to Par- 
liament for power to increase still further its reserve, and liability 
to the public. There is no sign here of standing over-much by 
ancient and well-established privileges. 

The case of the two other chartered banks is similar, and also 
simpler. The Royal Bank of Scotland (established 1727) has a 
capital of £ 2,000,000 wholly paid up—all of which large sum must of 
course be lost before the slightest loss could befall its customers 
or depositors; and in 1873 this Bank obtained from Parliament a 
further extension of its powers. Finally, the British Linen Com- 
pany (established in 1746) has an authorized capital of £ 1,500,000, 
of which £ 1,000,000 has been subscribed and fully paid up. 

These three banks, then, went to Parliament last session asking 
for power to create larger reserves of uncalled capital than they have 
hitherto been permitted by their constitutions to raise, although the 
liability of each and all of them was strictly limited to the amount 
of their subscribed capital. At the same time they voluntarily pro- 
posed to put their note issues on the most perfect footing of security 
that has ever been suggested. At present, under the Act of 1845, 
there is no special security for the “authorized” note issues of the 
Scottish banks; and although these banks are obliged to keep an 
amount of gold equal to that of their notes in excess of the author- 
ized issue, that gold is not set apart for the noteholders, but 
in the event of bankruptcy, would simply form part of the 
general assets—as, indeed, is also the case with respect to 
the gold kept in the Issue Department of the Bank of Eng- 
land. To improve upon this state of matters, the three chartered 
banks proposed—(1) that this amount of gold should be specially 
set apart as security for the note holders; and (2), that they 
would henceforth keep an equal amount of consols in security for 
the “authorized” portion of their note issues, likewise specially set 
apart for the note holders. Such security for note issues is the 
most perfect that has ever been proposed ; it is a great improvement 
upon the terms of the Acts either of 1844 or 1845, and consequently 
superior to the security for the note circulation of the Bank of 
England, or of any other bank in the kingdom. 

One would have thought that such applications would have been 
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at once acceded to, and without any comment save words of praise 
to these banks for their broad views and loyalty to the public in- 
terests. And such, we feel assured, would have been the fortune of 
these applications had they ever obtained an ordinary hearing in the 
Houses of Parliament. But the Government interfered to prevent 
any hearing of the cause. Much to the surprise of the banks, Mr. 
Gladstone set his face against their bills; and one of his objections, 
and the fundamental one, is based upon his desire and intention to 
abolish bank notes altogether. 

The first of the objections taken by the Treasury, on behalf of 
the Prime Minister, was that the banks brought forward their ap- 
plication in the form of private bills. It is hard to see how they 
could have done otherwise. It is by private bills that corporations 
or chartered institutions apply to Parliament when they seek to ob- 
tain alterations in their charters; and it has been by private bills 
that these chartered banks have hitherto obtained additions to the 
amount of capital authorized in their charters. The second demand 
made by the Treasury was, that these banks should take the title of 
“ Limited.” This demand, we admit, was not altogether unreasona- 
ble in itself, but it was both unreasonable and unfair under the 
circumstances of the case. Every corporation—that is, an _ institu- 
tion or partnership established by royal charter—is de jure limited 
in liability to the amount of capital authorized in its charter. A 
corporation, in the eye of the law, is like an individual, possessed 
of not a penny more or less capital than that named in its charter. 
Hence every corporation or chartered institution is strictly limited. 
These three Scotch banks stand on exactly the same footing as the 
Bank of England and the Bank of Ireland—all of them being 
chartered establishments or “corporations.” All these chartered es- 
tablishments lie outside the laws relating to joint-stock companies. 
They form a class by themselves. No one has asked that the Bank 
of England should take the title of “Limited” (although its lia- 
bility is strictly limited ); neither is any other corporation required 
to assume that title—because the title would be a superfluity—the 
very fact of an institution being a corporation, or established by 
charter necessarily limiting its liability to the amount of its capital 
as fixed by its charter. If it were incumbent upon the char- 
tered Scotch banks to take the title of “limited,” the Bank of 
England and the Bank of Ireland in common justice must likewise 
be required to do so. Further, there was something peculiarly 
unreasonable in seeking to impose the title “limited” upon these 
Scotch banks, when actually the change which they desire is to 
“un-limit ” themselves—either for the first time, or else for the 
sake of further enlarging their liability to the public. Surely, when 
a bank previously limited—but which has never borne that title, 
owing to its being unnecessary, wholly superfluous—asks to be 
empowered to become practically wlimited, it is very hard upon 
the bank that, solely zx consequence of this change, it should for 
the first time be compelled to style itself “limited ;’’ such a course, 
in fact, totally misrepresenting the nature of the change which the 
banks is making. We repeat, it would be a strange thing if these 
bank were required for the first time to style themselves “limited” 
simply and solely because they have obtained power from Parlia- 
ment to greatly extend and enlarge their liability to the public! It 
would not only be logically absurd and wholly unreasonable, but an 
intolerable injustice to the Scottish chartered banks that they 
should be dubbed “limited,” when enlarging their liability, while 
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the Bank of England and the Bank of Ireland remain exempt 
from that title, and yet keep themselves strictly limited, maintain- 
ing their charters unrelaxed. Surely, also, it is a most improper 
course for the Government to erect difficulties of this kind in the 
way of banks which voluntarily seek to alter their constitution in 
a manner and direction manifestly in accordance with the general 
interests. 

Indeed, if the two above-mentioned objections on the part of 
the Government stood alone, they would appear unaccountably 
perverse and inimical to the public interest. But when we come 
to the third ground of opposition taken by the Treasury, it becomes 
obvious that the Ministry of the day (which in such a case means 
Mr. Gladstone ) has a special motive of its own for entirely reject- 
ing this application to Parliament on the part of these Scotch 
banks—a motive for nipping it in the bud, and preventing it 
obtaining a hearing inthe House of Commons. The Bank’s appli- 
cation is so reasonable in itself, and so obviously advantageous to 
the interest of the public, that were it to come fairly before Par- 
liament, we do not believe that even the large “mechanical” 
majority on the Liberal benches would sustain the Ministry in 
rejecting it. Certainly there is not a single Liberal member for 
Scotland who would support the Ministry in such a course. And 
hence the eagerness with which the Government has thrown every 
possible difficulty in the way of these Scotch banks, preventing 
their bills from obtaining a hearing in Parliament. 

The third ground of objection taken to these bills by the Treasury, 
and which (as we shall see) explains this otherwise unaccountable 
conduct, is advanced in connection with the Scottish bank-note cir- 
culation. The three chartered banks, as already stated, had volun- 
teered to place their note issues on a footing of security which all 
authorities on such subjects agree in regarding as the most perfect 
and suitable—namely, to keep an equal amount of Government se- 
curities (Consols, &c.) specially set apart as security for the “au- 
thorized” issue of these banks, and to keep gold in like manner 
as security for all notes in excess of the said authorized issue. In 
reply the Treasury “cannot accept this offer,” because (they say ) 
it would introduce “a principle which is new, so far as the United 
Kingdom is concerned, and which has not received the sanction of 
her Majesty’s Government.” Surely the question is not whether this 
offer has received the sanction of the Government, but whether it 
ought not to be sanctioned, as in the present case. But really so 
astounding a statement, or rather gross misstatement, of facts by the 
Treasury, is well nigh inconceivable. Surely even a subordinate of 
the Treasury, and undoubtedly the First Lord of the Treasury, 
knows full well that the system of issuing bank notes upon Gov- 
ernment securities was the very one devised by Paterson when 
founding the Bank of England; that this system was approved by 
the British Government of that time, and that it has again and 
again been approved both by the Government and Parliament down 
to the present day! Nay, more, the entire system proposed by these 
three Scottish banks is the very one which was applied to the Bank 
of England by the Act of 1844, and which is still in force. What 
is the law of issue for the Bank of England but this—that what was 
in 1844 its ordinary circulation (equivalent to the “authorized ”’ is- 
sues of the Scotch banks) was held to be issued upon an equal 
amount of Government securities, and that all notes in excess of 
this amount shall be issued upon gold? And is not this exactly 
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the system and principle of issue proposed by these Scotch banks, 
which nevertheless the Treasury alleges to be something “new in 
the United Kingdom, and which has not received the sanction of 
her Majesty’s Government?” Further, as regards the system of 
issuing notes upon Government securities, it is the very one which 
Mr. Gladstone himself approves—only he wishes to adopt it in such — 
a way as to destroy the entire right of issue on the part of banks. 

One thing made manifest is, that Mr. Gladstone has reached a 
new stage in his views upon this great question, and that he is now 
resolved to proceed to work in his long-cherished idea of abolish- 
ing bank notes—in other words, abolishing banks of tssue altogether, 
and establishing a State-issued paper money, for the entire king- 
dom; and that he is resolved to put every possible pressure upon 
the existing banks in order to tempt or force them into compli- 
ance with his will and purpose. As the Scotch banks remark, the 
“extension of their capital powers’’ which they seek stands on the 
same footing as the application which Parliament unhesitatingly 
granted to the Bank of Scotland and the Royal Bank in 1873, or 
as the very important concessions granted last year by the Treas- 
ury to the chartered colonial banks; nor do the chartered Scotch 
banks now ask anything more than Parliament, by the Act of 
1879, voluntarily granted, on grounds of public interest, fo every 
unlimited bank of issue established (not by charter) wader the laws 
relating to ordinary jotnt-stock companies. Thus the peremptory 
refusal of the Treasury to entertain this present application from the 
Scotch banks is an entire departure from what have hitherto been 
the views of the Government and the practice of both Houses of 
Parliament. 

The fundamental change, amounting to a revolution, in the currency 
of the United Kingdom, now contemplated and announced by Mr. 
Gladstone through the Treasury, is a momentous subject of vital 
interest to the banking classes and to the community at large, 

The first thing to be done was to make generally known the facts 
(which, strangely enough, have hitherto escaped public attention ) 
and to warn the public, and especially the people of Scotland, of 
what the Government has in store for them. The warning which 
we give comes not a day too soon. Judging from the statements 
contained in the Treasury letters, a bill for the abolition of bank 
notes and of the existing banks of issue may already be in the 
hands of the Government ‘“draughtsmen,” ready to figure in the 
Ministerial programme for the next session of Parliament. 





NEW NORTH SEA CHANNEL. 


One of several very important navigation projects in the north of 
Europe that are likely to be carried out within the coming few 
years, is a new channel to connect the North Sea with the Baltic, 
across the Province of Schleswig. Count von Moltke has recently 
been in Schleswig, and is reported to have given a very favorable 
opinion of the feasibility of the project, and it is understood that 
now the Government will ask the House of Deputies to vote the 
funds necessary for the work. 

















CURRENT EVENTS AND COMMENTS. 


CURRENT EVENTS AND COMMENTS. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN COAL FIELDS. 


The construction of railways in the Rocky Mountain range is 
disclosing valuable coal fields in that section. The Mexican /Vatzon 
reports finding six feet of good coal on the line of its road near 


Lampazes. 
CALIFORNIA’S LARGEST LAND OWNER. 


Probably the largest private land owner on this continent is Col. 
Dan Murphy, of Halleck Station, Elko County, Cal. He went to 
California in 1844. He has 4,000,000 acres of land in one body in 
Mexico, 60,000 in Nevada and 23,000 in California. His Mexican 
grant he bought four years ago for $200,000 cash, or five cents an 
acre. It is sixty miles long and covers a beautiful country of hill 
and valley, pine timber and meadow land. It comes within twelve 
miles of the city of Durango, which is to be a station on the 
Mexican Central. Mr. Murphy raises wheat on his California land 
and cattle on that in Nevada. He got 55,0oco sacks last year, and 
ships 6,000 head of cattle a year right along. 


DANGER OF PUBLIC INDEBTEDNESS. 


The dangerous part of our system of incurring public indebted- 
ness has been pointed out in a paper from the pen of Mr. Robert 
B. Porter, of the Census Bureau, recently read before the Social 
Science Association. Of a total county, State and municipal debt of 
$ 1,200,000,000, Mr. Porter shows that the municipal debts in 1880 
were nearly $ 757,000,000, or 6234 per cent, of the whole. Since 1870 
State debts have been reduced 25 per cent., and county debts eight 
per cent., while municipal debts have increased 100 per cent. This 
is excessive and dangerous, and it ought to be checked by limita- 
tions. The fact that over a billion of local debt hangs over the 
country like an incubus is, to use Mr. Porter’s words, “a danger 
that needs prompt and firm action.” In some States, as Maryland, 
Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota and Illinois, there are constitutional pro- 
visions limiting the State debts, but the laws are not positive and 
stringent. Mr. Porter says: ‘“ There should be in such laws abso- 
lutely no loop-hole, and the word ‘except’ should be followed only 
by ‘to repel invasion.’ Let this be the uniform provision in every 
constitution of every State, and in ten years from now the census 
will not show an increase of Ioo per cent. in the total of municipal 
debt.” 

DISCOVERY OF GOLD IN CALIFORNIA. 


There is a singular passage in Hakluyt’s famous voyage that 
seems to have escaped the notice of the curious; it is the account’ 
of Sir Francis Drake’s voyage of 1677-80, in which he describes his 
discovery of the territory now called California, then known as New 
Albion. He says: “There is no part of the earth here taken up 
wherein is not some probable show of gold or silver.” Two hun- 
dred and fifty years later the re-discovery of this fact set the world 
mad for a time, but it is strange that the gallant knight’s account 
did not lead to earlier exploration for the hidden treasures. 
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NEW YORK CO-OPERATIVE STORE. 


New York has just opened its first co-operative store. It is mod- 
eled after those established by the wealthier classes of London, 
and will very probably offer few advantages to its members, except 
uniformity of prices, and such security as to quality and quantity 
as may now be obtained in stores of good repute. Of co-operative 
stores organized by and for working people, there are very few out- 
side of England, but one has been in successful operation in Phila- 
delphia for some years. The most prosperous of those in England 
seem to be very much like building societies, in this respect, that 
the profits in them arise from the volunteer and unpaid labor of 
the directors. But they are of great value in encouraging thrifty 
habits, in spreading a knowledge of business methods, and in secur- 
ing to people who need protection from sharp practices goods of 
first quality and of full weight or measure. 


COMPRESSED AIR ON THE NEW YORK ELEVATED RAILROADS. 


A successful experiment with an engine propelled by compressed 
air was recently made on the Second Avenue Elevated Railroad, in 
New York. The engine was built at the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, Philadelphia, under the supervision of Mr. Robert Hardie, 
a Scotch engineer. There are four tubular boilers or tanks in 
which the compressed air is stored. The machinery resembles that 
of an ordinary steam engine. The locomotive tried has many devices 
for economizing the air. The reservoirs are connected by pipes so 
as virtually to form one large reservoir. The tanks were charged 
at three P. M., and the locomotive started from One Hundred 
and Twenty-seventh Street, having behind it four cars with passen- 
gers. Mr. Hardie ran the train to Forty-second Street and back 
to One Hundred and Twenty-seventh Street, stopping at all the sta- 
tions. The train went at the rate of twelve miles an hour. It is 
believed that the engine can be run to South Ferry with a single 
charge of air. According to the present plans, if the system were 
adopted, there would be tanks from which the engines can be 
charged at both ends of the route. It is claimed that compressed 
air will be fifty per cent. cheaper than steam. 


LONG-LIVED FAMILIES. 


Some applications were recently made to a Hartford life insur- 
ance company which contained several curious and interesting facts. 
One of the applicants stated that he was 53 years of age, and had 
had sixteen sisters, fifteen of whom were living at the time of his 
application. One of the number had died in infancy. The ages 
of the survivors ranged from thirty-five to sixty-three years, run- 
ning in the following series: 35, 36, 38, 40, 42, 43, 45, 47, 49, 
SI, 55, 57, 59, 61, 63. Another applicant stated that he was 37 
years of age, and that he had eleven brothers and ten sisters. His 
father died at the age of 65 years, but his mother was living at 
67 and was in good health. The ages of the children, twenty- 
two in number, ranged from 16 years to 47. The applicant was 
a Virginian. A third case was of a man 32 years of age, who 
had eleven brothers and five sisters. His father was 68 years of 
age, and had just married his fifth wife. An applicant from Brook- 
lyn belonged to a long-lived race. His father had died at the age 
of 80 years, his grandfather at 108, and his great grandfather at 
110 years of age, the average age of the three being a trifle less 
than 100 years. 
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GOLD IN GEORGIA. 


The State Geologist of Georgia is of the opinion that there is 
now more gold in the river beds of Northern Georgia than has been 
taken out since mining began in that State. 


UNTAXED WHISKEY. 


There are now held in the bonded warehouses throughout the 
United States, subject to taxation when removed, 64,000,000 gal- 
lons of whiskey, representing about $55,000,000 of internal taxes. 
It is thought that more than half the vast amount must be removed 
within the present fiscal year. | 


CONSOLIDATION OF INDUSTRIES. 

The consolidation of industry is a marked feature in the growth 
of the United States. The late census report upon the salt manu- 
facture of the United States affords a striking example of this fact. 
During the twenty years ending with 1880 the number of salt-mak- 
ing establishments decreased from 399 to 264. For the same period 
the amount of salt produced increased from 12,717,198 bushels to 
29,800,298 bushels, the averag2 production in each establishment 
being 31,873 bushels in 1860, and 112,872 bushels in 1880. Michigan 
is the greatest salt-producing State, followed respectively by New 
York, Virginia, West Virginia and Ohio. These four States produce 
about 90 per cent. of the salt manufactured in the Union. 


GAINS AND LOSSFS IN STOCKS. 


The first of July a list of leading stocks dealt in at the New 
York Exchange, the par value of which was § 1,086,417.813, was worth 
in the market $1,157,657,776. The first of October the aggregate 
market value of the same stocks was $1,088,371,093, showing an ag- 
gregare decline of $69,286,663, equal to a fraction over six per cent. 

he list covers fifty of the principal active stocks listed at the 
Stock Exchange, exclusive of Hannibal and St. Joseph common, and 
illustrates to a degree the large amount of money employed in stock 
operations, and how a turn of one or two points in the market 
makes or unmakes a fortune. The sixty-nine millions and upwards 
of difference in aggregate value at the two dates give but an im- 
perfect idea of the losses scored or the gains that may have been 
made from the daily fluctuation in price during the period inter- 
vening. 

TOUGHENED GLASS. 

Much was written five years ago about toughened glass ware. 
Its extra cost was probably the cause of its failure to win popular 
favor. Now, however, Mr. Frederick Siemens proposes to adapt the 
toughened glass made by his process to the manufacture of street 
lamp posts, water mains and other articles made of cast iron. He 
claims that his glass is stronger than iron castings, imperishable 
and incorrodible. The cost per pound allowing more profit to the 
maker than can be obtained from iron, is twice as much as the 
cost of the latter, but the specific gravity is so much less that the 
consumer will be able to obtain glass articles about 33 per cent. 
cheaper than similar goods in cast iron. 

CUBAN TARIFF. 

Remnants of the old colonial system of preference still exist in 
Cuba, whose tariff is made for her by Spain. Foreign flour there 
pays a duty of $6.50 a barrel, while that of Spain pays only $2.25. 
aaa groan under the yoke, but they.are not able to throw 
It Off. 
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END OF INDIGO. 


It is believed in England that indigo will soon go the way of 
madder. In 1869 the annual import of madder into England was 
over $5,000,000. That year a German chemist discovered the means 
of artificially manufacturing madder, or, as it is now called, alizaria. 
The consequence is that madder is no longer raised, and the 400,000 
acres of land that had been given to its cultivation are devoted 
to other crops. A few months ago a mode of manufacturing indigo 
chemically was discovered. It is not a complete success just yet, as 
it is quite expensive, but the chemists who have it in charge, 
promise that in a few weeks they will be able to turn out cheap 
chemical indigo. When this is done another agricultural crop, which 
gives employment to thousands of persons, and which was really 
the cause of the French colonization of Louisiana, will be aban- 


doned. 
BANANAS. 


The red and yellow banana are not different species. All bananas 
are naturally yellow, and are made red by grafting. The effect of 
the graft runs out in seven years, when we have sometimes bananas 
that are red, spotted and streaked with yellow. There are forty or 
fifty varieties of this fruit. The little guineos, or fig banana, is not 
over a finger long, and it is one of the finest species. 


ECONOMY IN USE OF FUEL IN STEAMERS., 


The old Cunarder “ Persia,” in its day the finest vessel afloat, 
took six tons of coal to carry a ton of freight across the Atlantic. 
The “ Arizona,” a new steamer about twice the size of the “ Persia,” 
uses a fifth of a ton of fuel per ton of freight. These changes have 
greatly reduced freights, and enabled dealers to place grain and 
other American farm products in the English markets at a much 
lower price than formerly. , 


UNDERGROUND TELEGRAPH WIRES, 


Germany has completed a great system of underground telegraph 
lines, connecting all the principal cities of the empire. They pr ba- 
bly exceed three thousand miles of cable, or seven times that length 
of line. The cables used are very similar to the ocean cables, but 
less costly. They are laid in trenches about three feet deep, and 
covered with coal tar. The line is carefully tested for faults as 
it is laid, and no provision is made for its repair other than to 
provide instruments to locate a fault. In most of the American sys- 
tems, inventors seem to have very little faith in the wires they 
use, and therefore go to great expense to provide means for repair- 
ing them without disturbing the street. There is no good reason, 
however, for doubting that telegraph cables will remain in good con- 
dition as long as water and gas pipes, for which no such means of 
ready repair are provided or needed. The German system is, in this 
respect, cheaper and simpler, and, so far as experience of four years 
shows, entirely satisfactory. 

CONSUMPTION OF MATCHES. 

An industrious Frenchman has collected some curious statistics 
of matches. He finds that in Europe every day 2,000,000,coo are 
used, and that for the manufacture of all the matches consumed 
there in a year 400,000 cubic meters of wood and 210,000 kilogrammes 
of phosphorus are required. If, in the striking of each match, one 
second is consumed, this Frenchman computes that the European 
population spends every day an amout of time equal to sixty-three 
years five months two days seven hours and twenty seconds ! 
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THE ENGLISd COTTON CORNER. 


Not long ago the London 77mes published an approximate calcu- 
lation, to the effect that the number of spindles which were idle in 
the Lancashire mills, on account of the stoppage produced by the 
Liverpool cotton “corner,’’ was 12,000,000. These figures did not, 
however, represent the actual number which was not supplied by cot- 
ton from Liverpool, and reckoning these latter at 3,000,000, it may 
be fairly represented that the total number of spindles unrepresented 
in the Liverpool market was 15,000,000. This attempt among the 
Lancashire spinners to break up the corner by a combination among 
themselves was, considering the hardship it would inflict on the 
operatives, a very severe remedy. The Pall Mall Gazette says it 
would have been an outrageous remedy, because the corner made 
by the Liverpool speculators was in large part at least made feasible 
by the speculations earlier in the season by spinners among others 
for a fall in the autumn. That is to say the spinners had been 
largely “selling short” through the summer, and the Liverpool spec- 
ulators finding it out, made their corner and extracted “ differences ” 
from them in a manner which made them “squeal,” and led to the 
stopping of their mills. 


TAXES IN TURKEY. 


A missionary to Turkey, who had asked his congregation to do 
more toward sustaining their church and not to depend so largely 
on foreign aid, was thus addressed by one of the members after the 
service was over: “I have been thinking about what you have told 
us, and it is true. The American Christians have sent a good deal 
of money to Turkey, and although we ourselves are not now receiv- 
ing any of it, we ought to do more for others than we are doing; 
still there is a great difference between their circumstances and ours. 
I understand that American farmers own their own land for the 
most part. Here, most of the land belongs to wealthy Turks, and 
they take one-half of the crop. The Government also, besides a 
tax of three-fifths of one per cent. upon the value of the land, 
which the tenant pays, takes a tenth of every crop. Every sheep 
and goat pays an annual tax of twelve cents. When any other 
domestic animal, as a horse or cow, is sold, the Government takes 
two and a-half per cent. of the amount. Our houses are also taxed 
two-fifths of one per cent., or if their value is more than $800, they 
pay four-fifths per cent. Then, too, I believe that in America you 
have no soldier’s tax. The Christian population of this village pays 
$1200 yearly as an exemption from military service.” This, I may 
explain, is a tax which is paid by all classes, except Mohammedans, 
in lieu of military service. It is assessed upon every male—the 
infant of days and the man of one hundred years—and amounts to 
$1.20 for each person, which is equal to seven days’ work for a 
common day laborer. This is a very heavy burden, especially for a 
poor man with a large family of boys. Then, too, there is an 
income tax of three per cent. assessed upon the estimated income of 
all tradesmen, mechanics, etc. All real estate in changing hands pays 
a good per cent. There are various articles, as tobacco, salt, silk, 
nut galls, etc., which pay a separate duty. In fact, the people say: 
“There is not a vein which has any blood in it which the Govern- 
ment has not lanced.” 
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THE SIZE OF AMERICAN FARMS. 


The following statistics, exhibiting the number and size of farms in six of 
the Southern States, are published by the Census Office; first, for the earlier 
information of the people of the States concerned; and, second, as indicating 
the scope of the investigation into this subject in the present census. 

Table I gives the gross number of farms, in each of the States referred to, 
in 1880, in comparison with the corresponding figures for 1870, 1860, and 1850, 

Table II exhibits the distribution of this gross number of farms among three 
classes, viz., those cultivated by owners, those cultivated by occupiers who pay 
fixed money rentals, and those cultivated by occupiers who pay as rert a share 
of the produce. The information contained in this table has not been gathered 
at any preceding census, 
ig, Table IlI exhibits the distribution of the gross number of farms by classes 
according to acreage. 

* Tables IV to VI exhibit the three classes of farms according to tenure, dis- 
tributed further by classes according to acreage. 

The marked feature of these tables is the immense increase in the number 
of farms in the States treated of, owing to the subdivision of the large planta- 
tions of twenty and thirty years ago, except only in the case of Delaware, where 
no very marked industrial change has occurred recently. In this State the 
increase in the number of farms only corresponds to the increase of population. 
».In Arkansas and Florida the increase in the number of farms is also partly 
accounted for by the occupation of considerable regions which were practically 
unsettled in 1870. To no small extent this result is due to immigration into 
these States. 


TABLE I.—Gross Number of Farms. 


States. 1880. 1870. 1860. 1850. 
rr 135,864 .. 67,382 .. 55,128 .. 41,964 
PED vce cece seeesecsesoes 904,433 -- 49,424 .. 39,004 .. 17,758 
tence eeneneeanees 8,749 ..- 7,015 .. 6,658 .. 6,063 
PNG 666 6666 errdsesecuceces 23,438 .. 0,241 .. 6,568 .. 4,304 
CR (ieee heaedne RENIN 138,626 .. 69,956 .. 62,003 .. 51,759 
Oe GINTEED oc cc cccsecceves 93,864 .. 51,889 .. 33.171 .. 29,967 


TABLE Il.—7Zenure. 


Rents for Rents for 
fixed money shares of the 
States. Owners. rental, produce. 
BEET 6cc cecccscveecesseconce 72,215 - 22,888 e's 40,701 
POE, osc cccceccoseveseeusces 65,245 - 9,916 - 19,272 
BPORIOTE . 0 cpoceesecsccessscecees 5,041 - 511 - 3,197 
PPE err Terre 16,198 - 3,548 om 3,692 
TSR cescvcccecess svcceseses 76,451 - 18,557 és 43,618 
DE CR csskwreneenenanes 46,645 vi 21,974 x 25,245 


TABLE IIl.—Daéstribution of the Gross Number of Farms, by Classes, Accord- 
ing to Acreage, of Land Improved and Unimproved. 


Ala, Ark, Del. Fla. Ga. S. ¢. 
ENE INDE, 5s 6000 046000000008 277 97 . 4. 69. ror. 118 
BOO GOS WREST COR... 00. cccccccces 3,597 - 2,070. 311 .1,30% . 3,110 . 7,035 
Ten and under twenty.............. 13,055 . 10,780 . 484 .2,456 . 8,694 . 12,519 
Twenty and under fifty ............. 41,721 . 19,282 .1,205 . 7,640 . 36,524 . 27,517 
Fifty and under one hundred........ 26,447 . 21,787 . 2,039 . 4,381 . 26,054 . 13,612 


One hundred and under five hundred. 44,254 . 37,976 . 4,631 .6,562 . 53,635 . 27,735 
Five hundred and underonethousand. 4,645. 1,793. ©6. 652. 7,017. 3,693 
One thousand and over...........66. 1,868 . 648. 9. 377+ 3491. 1,635 
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TABLE [V.—Dzistribution, by Classes, According to Acreage, of Farms Occupied 
by their Owners. 
Ala, Ark. Del. Fla. Ga. S.C 


a 92. a3. 2. S82. 35. 34 
Three and under ten......... ...... gs50 . 585 . 243. 815. gc6. 1,168 
Ten and under twenty............... 1,652 . 1,417. 325 .1,238 . 1,353. 2,609 
Twenty and under fifty.............. 8,501 . 8,981 . 799 .3,532 - 6,605 . 5,914 
Fifty and under one hundred........ 16,282 . 18,135 . 1,223 . 3,461 . 14,401 . 8,750 


One hundred and under five hundred. 38,814 » 33,962 . 2,411 . 6,132 . 43,505 . 23,358 
Five hundred and under onethousand. 4,194. 1,561. 32. 607. 6,392. 3,27 
One thousand and over.............. 1,724. S7I . 5. 360. 3,254. 1,536 


TABLE V.—Distribution, by Classes, According to Acreage, of Farms Occupied 
by Persons Paying Rent at a Fixed Value in Money. 


Ala. Ark. Del. Fla. Ga. & &G 

ne Ss 8 .—., 6. 27 + 46 
Te NE CE GOR. 6 6 bc cs co 00% 000% 1058 . 414 . 37. 262. 978. 4,418 
Ten and under twenty.............6. 3.251 . 2,503 . 73. 582. 1,631 . 5,096 
Twenty and under fifty.............. 11,858 . 3,464 . go . 1,980 . 8,205 . 8,443 
Fifty and under one hundred........ 3,995 - 1,417 . 24 . 452. 3,616 . 1,866 
One hundred and under five hundred. 2,343 . 1,848 . 83 . 236. 3,680. 1,811 
Five hundred and under one thousand. 248 . “eG 1. 2 « 24. 280. 225 
One thousand and over.............. 84 . oe. 8. So. 


TABLE VI.—Distribution, by Classes, According to Acreage, of Farms Occupied 
by Persons Paying Rent in Shares of the Produce. 


Ala. Ark, Del. Fla. Ga. & € 
Ne ere 134. 56. z. mw. 39. 38 
Three and under ten........ ......- 1,583. 1,07] . 31. 224. 1,226. 1,449 
Ten and under twenty.............. 8,152 . 6,800 . 86. 636. 5,710. 4,814 
Twenty and under fifty...........6- 21,302 . 6,837 . 316 . 2,128 . 21,714 . 13,160 
Fifty and under one hundred........ 6,170 . 2,235 . 692. 468. 8,037. 2,996 
One hundred and under five hundred. 3,097 . 2,166 . 2,037. 194. 6,450. 2,566 
Five hundred and under one thousand. 203 . 7. Be Me. BS. 592 
One thousand and over.............. 60 . 20 . a, BB 97 30 





ILLEGALITY OF CORNERING. 


The following charge of Judge Jameson, of Illinois, to the Grand Jury of 
Cook County, on the subject of gambling contracts, or cornering the market, 


s not only timely, but very cheering information : 

GENTLEMEN OF THE GRAND JuRY: Besides the statutes against gambling, 
selling liquor to minors, and acts of violence to person or property, which 
form the subject of your ordinary deliberations, I wish to call your attention to 
one which I will now read : 

‘‘ Whoever contracts to have or give’ to himself or another the option to sell 
or buy at a future time any grain or other commodity, stock of any railroad or 
other company, or gold, or forestalls the market by spreading false rumors to 
influence the price of commodities therein, or corners the market, or attempts 
to do so, in relation to any of such commodities, shall be fined not less 
than $10 nor more than $1,000, or confined in the county jail not exceeding 
one year, or both: Revised Statutes /llinois, Chap 38, Sec. 180. 

By this section are denounced three separate misdemeanors—the sale of 
‘foptions,” ‘‘forestalling the market,” and ‘‘cornering the market.” All these 
have, either in name or in spirit, been always interdicted by the common law, 
and that of ‘‘forestalling” was at a very early day made punishable in Eng- 
land by statutes. Over a century ago a movement arose in England for 
abolishing the restrictions upon the freedom of trade, and these statutes were, 
as a part of them, repealed; but the common law has remained, both there 
and in this country, unchanged, though fallen into disuse. The exigencies of 
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the times induced our Legislature a few years since to re-enact the statute 
against ‘*‘ forestalling,” and to add to it those touching ‘‘options” and ‘‘ corners” 
which I have read—offenses in which the criminal ingenuity of our ancestors 
seems not to have been equal. 

The first offense is the illegal sale of options for future delivery of grain 
and other commodities. The fact that property is sold to be delivered at a 
future day does not make the contract illegal; or that it is not at the time 
possessed or owned by the seller; or that the time of its delivery is left, 
within fixed limits, optional with the buyer or seller, though in one sense 
any such sale is a sale of an option apparently within the statute. What 
makes it a gambling contract is the intent of the parties that there shall not 
be a delivery of the commodity sold, but a payment of differences by the party 
losing upon the rise or fall of the market. Of this intent the jury are to be 
the judges, and it may be inferred directly from the terms of the contract, or 
indirectly from the course of dealing of the parties: Pickering v. Cease, 79 IIl. 
328; Walcott v. Heath, 78 Ill. 433; Pexley v. Boynton, 79 Ul. 351. 

By this legislation the General Assembly had no purpose to interdict Jdoma 
fide sales of commodities, but only such as are colorable or fraudulent, con- 
trived by both parties as a cover merely for gambling transactions. 

The offense of forestalling originally consisted in the buying or contracting 
for merchandise or victuals coming to market, or dissuading persons from bring- 
ing their goods or provisions there, or inducing them to raise their prices. 
2 Wharton's Criminal Law, § 1,849. 

Our statute has narrowed the offence so that it covers only forestalling the 
market by ‘‘spreading false rumors to influence the prices of commodities 
therein.” The obvious purpose of the Legislature in making this provision 
was to protect the people, the consumers as well as innocent traders, from 
the damage resulting from unnatural and fictitious fluctuations of prices brought 
about by the false suggestions of interested persons. 

The offense of cornering the market is not, so far as I am aware, men- 
tioned in the books, but it is one of the numerous family of frauds of which 
the various members in their fight with society, assume an infinitude of 
shapes and colors. To detect and punish these, notwithstanding the novelty 
and apparent innocence of their disguises, is the first business of the courts 
and justices. The thing which we know asa ‘‘corner” in the market might be 
briefly described as a process for driving unsuspecting dealers in grains, stock, 
and the like, into a ‘‘corral” and relieying them of their purses. The essence 
of the offense consists in the party securing a contract for the future delivery 
of some commodity at his option, and then, by engrossing the stock of such 
commodity in the market, making it impossible for the other party to com- 
plete his contract, but by purchasing of his adversary at his own price, or 
paying in cash the difference fixed by such adversary. As was said of 
another great wrong, if this is not wrong then nothing is wrong. Public 
rumor on the street and in the press justifies me in saying that these offenses 
are rife amongst us, and in asking you, if evidence to that effect should reach 
you, to make them the subject of inquiry. Your duty and mine is plain, 
However powerful the combination to defy the laws, and however difficult to 
detect and punish the crime, we rank ourselves with the criminal if we fail to 
bring the terrors of the law to bear upon him. For one, I refuse not to hear 
what fills the ears of all to the discredit of the business men and methods of 
this city If the crimes indicated are being committed, it imports much that 
the validity of our statute and its sufficiency to reach the guilty parties should 
be early tested. If the spread of gambling has infected our business men, 
the consequences cannot but be disastrous; the course of business, instead of 
proceeding quietly and healthily, will become broken by fits of fever and 
panic; unlawful: gains will be preferred to the slow profits of legitimate trade ; 
our farmers, partaking of the prevalent spirit, will hold back their crops in 
expectation of corner prices, borrowing money upon mortgage to carry on their 
operations, instead of realizing by the sales of farm products. It is said that 
these phenomena are already apparent, and they are charged to be the effects 
of violations of the law. I will only add that, it is not your duty to seek 
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inquisitorially for evidence that crimes have been committed. Should evi- 
dence come to you through the regular channels, your duty will be 
to consider it and act fearlessly and promptly to vindicate the laws. I think 
I may promise on the part of the judiciary of the county that if you present 
men for crime, it will not go unpunished, so far of the enforcement of the 
laws depends upon them. 





IRREGULAR INDORSEMENT—GUARANTY. 
NEW JERSEY SUPREME COURT, FEBRUARY TERM, 1881. 
Hayden v. Weldon. 


To hold a third party who irregularly indorses a promissory note as joint maker, 
he must have participated in the creation of the note or shared in the considera- 
tion for which it was given. Indorsing the note before the payee, imports only the 
contract of second indorser. 

Where the undertaking of a third party is to further secure the payment of a 
debt already created between the regular parties to the note, it is a collateral con- 
tract, within the statute of frauds, requiring a writing to prove, and a considera- 
tion to support it. Such an indorsement is not in itself authority to the holder of 
the note to write over it a contract of guaranty. 

A guaranty is not negotiable, nor does it become so by being indorsed upon 
negotiable paper, the payment of which it is designed to secure. 

The suit was against the defendants, Weldon and Potter, on a promissory 
note made by Weldon, payable to A. I. Farrand or order, six months after 
date. After the execution and delivery of the note to the payee. Potter, at the 
request of the maker, put his name on the back of the note. This indorse- 
ment was before the name of the payee was written upon the note. It was 
made without consideration, and the name or credit of Potter was in no way 
involved in the making of the note. 

The payee subsequently, and before maturity, indorsed the note to the plain- 
tiffs for value 

The declaration was against Weldon as maker, and against Potter as joint 
maker, as guarantor and as indorser. 

The other facts sufficiently appear in the opinion of the court. 


Knapp, J. 

The only question raised in this case, requiring consideration, is whether the 
defendant, Potter, is liable on the note upon which his name appears. It 
received his indorsement before that of the payee was put upon it; and as such 
an indorsement in itself indicates nothing of the character of the liability 
intended by the parties, resort must be had to extrinsic evidence to discover 
what were his relations to the transaction, and with what purpose he put his 
name upon the paper. The circumstances may show a party to such irregular 
indorsement to be either a surety or joint maker, or guarantor, or he may be 
held as a second indorser. Chaddock vy. Vanness, 6 Vroom, 517. 

The declaration contains counts against him as joint maker, guarantor and as 
an indorser, and his liability in one or other of these aspects must appear 
to support the verdict against him. The note was drawn by Weldon, payable 
at six months, to the order of Farrand, and was delivered to the payee with 
no agreement or understanding between them or with Potter, that the latter 
was to be in any manner a party t> the note, or that any security was to be 
furnished by Weldon on the note. Between Weidon and Farrand, then, a debt 
was thus created, the debtor, the sum of the indebtedness, and the time of 
credit ascertained and established by the delivery of an instrument perfect and 
complete in its terms. Some days after its delivery to the payee Potter 
was requested by the maker to indorse the note; the note was produced by 
the payee and Potter wrote his name on the back of it. It is evident from 
this state of facts, that he is not to be considered a joint maker, for in the 
creation of the original debt he did not participate, nor was he in any manner 
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allied to the consideration on which the note was grounded. The note was 
not given or received upon any understanding or expectation that his surety- 
ship in any form, or that any additional security should be had upon the note 
to strengthen the maker’s undertaking. 

Neither property nor rights were parted with by the payee on the credit 
of Potter’s name. 

In order to charge him in that capacity, his credit should have been so in- 
volved in the original transaction that the contract under which the payee 
parted with his property or rights was not, in the contemplation of the parties, 
complete without the name of Potter as surety. JA/otes v. Aird, 11 Mass. 
436; Zenney v. Prince, 4 Pick. 387; Mecorney v. Stanley, 8 Cush. 85; Chad- 
dock v. Vanness, supra. 

When the note came to the plaintiffs with the indorsement of the payee 
and Potter, the signature of the latter imported the contract of second in- 
dorser, and he might have been charged with that liability. But it is not con- 
tended that in this suit he can be held as indorser, for it appears that notice 
requisite to charge him in that capacity was not given. 

Is he chargeable as a guarantor? When the note was produced at the trial 
that form of contract was found written over his signature; but it was not 
there when the indorsement was made, nor was it written there by his direc- 
tion or with his knowledge. The plaintiffs insist that such was the character 
of the defendants’ engagement, and signing the note in blank authorized them 
to write over the blank a guaranty. 

It was said in Chaddock v. Vanness, that when a third party puts his name 
on the back of a promissory note as a surety or guarantor for its payment, in 
pursuance of an original agreement entered into before or at the time of 
giving the note, in consideration of which the payee agrees to accept it, the 
payee may write over such signature a guaranty or promise to pay, which 
shall be a sufficient memorandum within the statute of frauds. 

But the case here is not analogous to those original undertakings of a third 
party in the creation of the debt, where, although he may be called a guaran- 
tor, his liability, in legal effect, differs in nothing from that of a co-maker. 
In such cases the statute of frauds is inapplicable. In this case, where the 
contract creating the debt was fully consummated, the alleged promise of de- 
fendant to pay or further secure the debt was a collateral engagement, within 
the statute, required a writing to prove it, and a new consideration to support 
it. Fell on Guar. and Sur. App. 483. 


And where, as here, the alleged promise is clearly one to pay the debt of 
another, and therefore necessarily in writing, I do not see how a mere signa- 
ture in blank can be considered such writing. It has in its relations to the 
original debt no such fixed significance that the law will from it imply a 
specific duty or liability; and is the holder to determine for himself, out of 
the variety of forms that such a contract is capable of, which one the person 
signing shall assume? I think the blank indorsement gave no implied author- 
ity to write over it any form of guaranty. And such I understand to. be the 
view expressed by Chief Justice Hornblower in Cvozer v. Chamébers, Spence. 
256. 

Treating the superscription, however, as properly made, it is clear that on 
the evidence he cannot be held in that character. As has already been said, 
to support such promise there must have been a valid consideration. The 
defendant’s engagement was entirely gratuitous. Not a feature of the origi- 
nal debt was changed in consequence of it; the payee yielded nothing of his 
rights; and neither the maker nor the guarantor gained anything in either 
position or pocket. There resulted no benefit to the party promising, or to 
him for whom the promise was made; no prejudice, damage, suspension of 
right or possibility of loss to the guarantee. It wanted the essential of a 
consideration to render it better than a zaked promise. Between the original 
parties the verdict could not find support in the evidence. 

But the plaintiffs are dona fide indorsees of the note for valuable consideration, 
before dishonor. Does this put them on any better footing in the case? It 
is clear that if the defendant did not assume the legal character of joint 
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maker of the note, that is, an original surety or promisor through his contract, 
no subsequent negotiation of the note could force him into that attitude. 
Regarding him as a guarantor of negotiable paper, there is nothing in the 
law which precludes him from setting up want of consideration for such 
promise. 

Against this view it is urged that a guaranty, when indorsed upon negotia- 
ble paper, becomes so incorporated with it as to partake of its negotiable 
character, and to be transferable by the indorsement or delivery of the bill or 
note, that it passes by the same title, and has, incident to it, the same pro- 
tection against defenses in the hands of a dona fide holder that attaches to 
commercial paper. But this is not a correct view ®f the nature and attributes 
of the contract. By the weight of judiciary authority it is regarded as a mere 
personal engagement, limited to and ending with the person to whom it is 
addressed or by whom it is first accepted; and that unlike bills of exchange 
and promissory notes, it is not excepted out of the ordinary rule governing the 
transfer of choses in action. I refer to a few of the decided cases supporting 
this rule. 

In the case of Lamourieux v. Hewitt, 5 Wend. 307, the defendant wrote and 
signed on a negotiable note the following contract: ‘‘I warrant the collection 
of the within note for value received.” The note was transferred to the plain- 
tiff, who held it whea it fell due; the court rules that the action on the 
guaranty could not be maintained in the name of the plaintiff, that it was a 
special contract with the payee, and any action upon it must be in his name. 
In £/lis v. Brown, 6 Barb. 282, where the action was by an indorsee of a 
promissory note against an irregular indorser as a guarantor as well as joint 
maker, the court uses this language; ‘‘It is obvious that the action cannot be 
maintained against the defendant as a guarantor of the note. A person who 
guarantees a note is in no sense a party to the note. A guaranty is a special 
contract and must be specially declared on. It is only where the person called 
the guarantor has been held by the court to be, in legal intendment, the maker 
of the note, that a different rule has prevailed. If the indorsement were to be 
regarded as a guaranty, such guaranty was made to the payee, and the action 
should have been brought in his name and not in that of the indorsee.” In 
McLaren v. Watson's Ex’rs, 26 Wend. 425, it was held that a general guaranty 
of a promissory note made on a separate paper and given to the payee, the 
note and guaranty indcrsed and transferred together to the plaintiff, did not 
authorize suit on the guaranty in the name of the plaintiff. The cases of 
Ketchell vy. Burns, 24 Wend. 456, and Leggett v. Raymond, 6 Hill, 639, are 
sometimes cited as authorities in favor of the negotiability of such a con- 
tract, but I think they fail to support the position. In the first of these cases 
the defendant indorsed on a promissory note the following: ‘‘For and in 
consideration of $31 received of B. F. S., I hereby guarantee payment and 
collection of the within note to him or bearer.” This note, with the indorse- 
ment upon it. was delivered by S. to the plaintiff, and he was allowed to 
recover; the court placing it upon the ground that its effect was that of a 
new note for the payment of the money upon /zé/ consideration, and as it was 
made payable to Spencer or dearcv, it was negotiable. But in this case the 
ruling in Lamourieux v. Hewitt was mentioned with approval. The other case 
was that of a general guaranty written on the back of a note and signed by 
the payee, and this signature to the guaranty was the only indorsement of the 
note to the plaintiff. The real question in that case was whether the signa- 
ture of the payee to the guaranty constituted as well an indorsement of the 
paper. It was ruled that it was a sufficient transfer of the note, and the 
defendant was held as an indorser. 

So far as the court expressed an opinion on the subject of the negotiability 
of the guaranty it was emphatically against it. The same question was fully 
considered and a review of the cases had in J/z//er v. Gaston, 2 Hill, 188, the 
result being against the negotiability of such a contract. 

In Massachusetts the same is found to be the law. It was so decided in 
True v. Fuller, 21 Pick. 140. The suit was upon a guaranty indorsed upon 
a promissory note as follows: ‘‘I guarantee the payment of the semi-annual 
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interest of this note as well as the principal.’”” This was signed by the defend- 
ant, and the note was transferred by the payee to the plaintiff. In the 
opinion of the court, which was delivered by Chief Justice Shaw, the plaintiff 
was held not entitled to recover, ‘‘because the gauranty in question was not 
made to him or whilst he was the holder of the note, that it was not negoti- 
able in itself, and was not made so by being written upon and intended to 
secure a negotiable instrument ;” and he further remarks, ‘‘it is no more a 
negotiable promise than if it had been written on a separate writing referring 
to the note and guaranteeing it to the then holder.” ‘To the same effect are 
Tuttle v. Bartholomew, 12 Metc. 452; Belcher v. Smith, 7 Cush. 482. The 
same is held in Pennsylvanja. M/cDoal v. Yeomans, 8 Watts, 361. 

Other cases of like import may be found in notes to 2 Pars. on Notes and 
Bills, 133. The author declares the weight of authority to be decidedly op- 
posed to the negotiability of a guaranty whether indorsed upon the note or 
existing separately from it, and his own view is expressed as being entirely 
in concurrence with that legal result. See, also, cases in Fe/l on Guar, 208, 
etc. 

Where the irregular indorsement grows out of a participation by the in- 
dorser in the original transaction, such as in legal contemplation would hold 
him as a joint maker, as where his credit is given as security for the maker on 
the faith of which the payee of the note accepts it—in other words, where his 
relation to the transaction is such that he may be considered as a party to 
the note—his liability passes to subsequent legal holders, with the rights that 
attach to commercial paper; but where his contract is strictly that of guaranty, 
that is, collateral to the original undertaking, it is not negotiable, possesses 
none of the attributes of negotiable paper, and is liable to all defenses that 
other non-negotiable choses in action are subject to. 

It is plain, then, I think, that under the evidence in this case there was 
no view in which the defendant Potter could be held, and the rule to show 
cause as to Potter should be made absolute. As to the other defendant, I see 
no reason why the verdict may not stand against him. 


—— Oe 





THE SUSPENDED LUXEMBOURG BANK.—The Frankfurter Zeitung, in a long 
article on the suspended Luxembourg National Bank, says that apart from the 
natural interest of the shareholders, the failure has excited keen and very 
wide attention, and properly so. The Frankfort paper holds that, even if the 
suspension was anticipated by the business world, the catastrophe is, neverthe- 
less, a strange one Apparently, the losses must have been made quite 
recently ; at least this must be assumed, from the fact that a dividend of 
five and a half per cent. was distributed for 1880, and even on the first 
of the month which has only just ended, an interim dividend of three per 
cent. was resolved upon. Such anomalies would require very full explana- 
tion if the bank had been only an ordinary institution of the kind; but when 
it is remembered that the present case is that of a bank of issue, they appear 
to require a still more searching scrutiny. Careless balancing would be bad 
enough in the first case, but it would be still more seriously reprehensible in 
the second. Moreover, the Government had full right of control over all the 
operations of the bank, according to the statutes It was the duty of the 
Government Commissioner to examine the cash and books every month, and it 
is especially prescribed in the regulations that he shall exercise a strict super- 
vision over the business engagements of the bank. The Frankfort paper argues 
that the Luxembourg Government, indeed, made itself morally responsible for 
the proper conduct of the bank. The president of the bank was nominated by 
the Grand Duke, and the Government guaranteed to the bank the sole right 
of issuing notes, and accepted the notes of the bank in State payments. 
These various circumstances could not fail to induce general confidence in the 
bank, and its notes are said to have been almost the only currency in Lux- 
embourg. 
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MALIcious PROSECUTION—WHAT NECESSARY TO SUSTAIN ACTION— 
SAVINGS BANKS MAY BE SUED FoR.—(1) Although in order to maintain an 
action for malicious prosecution both rhalice and want of probable cause must 
be found, yet proof of want of probable cause will warrant a jury in inferring 
malice. Mitchell v. Fenkins, 5 B. & Ad. 588; Stewart v. Sonneborn, 98 
U. S. 187; Ripley v. McBarron, 125 Mass. 272. (2) By the great weight of 
modern authority a corporation may be liable even when a fraudulent or mali- 
cious intent in fact is necessary to be proved, the fraud or malice of its 
authorized agents being imputable to the corporation; as in actions for frau- 
dulent representations, for libel, or for malicious prosecution This rule applies 
to a savings bank, although it is conducted from motives of kindness and 
charity, and not for the purposes of gain. This circumstance does not affect 
the legal status of the corporation. Its powers and duties are defined by its 
charter, and the rights and the duties are legal rights and duties to be en- 
forced by the ordinary rules of law. There is no relation of trustee and no 
cestut que trust between bank and depositor any more than in any other case 
of debtor and creditor. Im all the essential features of their organization 
savings banks, like all other corporations, are creatures of the law for more 
convenient transaction of business to be done by them They are capable of 
corporate action, and like all other corporations are liable for such action. 
Reed v. Home Savings Bank. Opinion by Lord, J. 


TAXATION—IF VALID IN PART, ACTION DoEs NoT LIE FOR EXCESSIVE 
ASSESSMENT.—The cases are uniform to the effect that if a man is rightfully 
taxed for any, however little, personal property, he cannot have a remedy by 
action against the town for any excess of valuation, whether such excess is 
caused by an over valuation of property liable to taxation, or by including in 
the assessment property for which he is not taxable; but his exclusive remedy 
is by an application for abatement. And the same rule applies to a tax on 
real estate considered as a separate class. Howe v. Boston, 7 Cush. 273; Lin- 
coln v. Worcester, 8 id. 55; Middlesex Railroad v. Charlestown, 8 Allen, 330; 
Salmond v. Hanover, 13 id. 119. Hicks v. Inhabitants of Westport. Opinion 
by Morton, f. : 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS.—An indorser living outside the place of dis- 
honor, but nearer to the postoffice in such place than any other, and obtain- 
ing his mail matter there, yet having no regular or usual place of business 
therein. cannot be held by notice of dishonor deposited in such _postoffice. 
Forbes v. Omaha Nrtional Bank, 10 Neb. 338; p 480. 

Certificates of indebtedness issued by a receiver are not negotiable in- 
struments. Znrner v. Peoria and Springfield Railroad Company, 95 Ill. 134; 
p. 144. 

CHECK—FORGED INDORSEMENT.—One King bought goods of the defendants, 
and gave in payment a cashier’s check, made payable to A & Co., which check 
exceeded the price of the goods purchased in the sum of $65; for this sum 
the defendants gave to King the check in suit, also payable to A & Co., and 
with it he bought goods of the plaintiffs, having indorsed it in the name of 
A & Co. King was in no way connected with the firm of A & Co., and their 
signatures on both checks were forgeries. eld, the plaintiffs cannot recover. 
The defendants intended to sell to A & Co, an existing firm ; this check was 
made payable to that firm, and not to a fictitious person, and only upon the 
indorsement of the check by that firm could a valid title to the check be 
derived. The defendants did nothing to aid King in deceiving the plaintiff. 
So far as the defendants are concerned, the case stands as if they had given 
the check directly to the existing firm of A & Co., and King had fraudulently 
represented that he was a member of that firm, and indorsed the same to the 
plaintiff. Rowe v. Putnam. Supreme Judicial Court. Decided June, 1881.— 
The Reporter, Boston, Mass., Aug. 31, 1881. 
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NATIONAL BANK—TAXATION OF SHARES.—(1) In the taxation of the shares 
of a National bank, the shareholders are not entitled to any allowance for 
such of the capital and surplus of the bank as may be invested in Government 
bonds. Van Allen v Assessors, 3 Wall. 573; People v. Commissioners, 4 id. 
244. (2) In the taxation of the shares of a National bank it must appear 
that the assessors acted under some agreement or rule which necessarily 
tended to tax such shares at a greater rate than is assessed upon other mon- 
eyed capital in the hands of individual citizens of such State, in order to 
render their assessment void under Section 5219 of the Revised Statutes. 
People v. Weaver, 100 U. S. 539; Pelton v. National Bank, 101 id. 143; Cum- 
mings v. National Bank, 101 id. 153. U. S. Circ. Ct., Illinois, May 24, 1881. 
First National Bank of Chicago v. Farwell, Opinion by DRUMMOND, C. J. (7 
Fed. Rep. 518.) 


LIABILITY OF STOCKHOLDERS NOT THAT OF SURETY—MARRIED 
WoMEN—ESTOPPEL.—(1) The liability which shareholders in National banks 
incur under Section 12 of the act of 1864, which provides for a_ liability 
‘*to the extent of the amount of their stock therein, at the par value thereof, 
in addition to the amount invested in such shares,” is that of principals, not of 
sureties. Such a liability is not one on a ‘‘ promise to pay the debt, or answer 
for the default or liability of any other person,” within the meaning of the 
proviso of a New Jersey statute, which renders a married woman incapable of 
binding herself by such a promise. (2) On the principle of estoppel, one can 
not take advantage of certain statutory provisions without incurring thereby 
the attendant liabilities. This applies to a married woman becoming a share- 
holder in a National bank. A/athewman’s case, L. R., 3 Eq. Cas. 781; ln re 
Reciprocity Bank, 22 N. Y. 9; National Bank v. Case, 99 U. S. 628. U. S. 
Cire. Ct., S. D. New York, June 30, 1881. Hodart v. Fohnson. Opinion by 
BLATCHFORD, C. J. (8 Fed. Rep. 493.) 





NATIONAL BANK—TAXATION OF UNDER STATE LAW-—-InJUNCTION—WHO 
MAY MAINTAIN ACTION TO RESTRAIN COLLECTION OF TAx.—-The restriction 
upon the power of a State to tax the shares of any National Bank within its 
borders *‘at a greater rate than is assessed upon other moneyed capital in the 
hands of individual citizens of such State” ( Rev. Stat., $5219), is intended 
to secure equality of valuation in the assessment of the stock, as well as 
equality in the rate of the tax after the assessment has been made. People 
v. Weaver, too U. S. 539. An act for the taxation of corporations generally 
does not exempt individuals from assessment or taxation upon their personal 
property or moneyed capital invested in the shares of such corporations, 
Therefore the imposition of a higher assessment and heavier tax upon the shares 
of a National bank than those imposed upon the capital stock and personal 
property of other corporations within the State does not contravene section 
5219 of the Federal Revised Statutes. Van Allen v. Assessors, 3 Wall. 573; 
Delaware R. R. Tax, 18 id. 296; Farrington v. Tennessee, 95 U.S.679. In such 
case, however, the failure of the assessors to place the names of the share- 
holders upon the assessment roll, in accordance with the requirement of the 
State statute, renders such tax illegal and void, although a separate list, with 
knowledge of the shareholders, was kept by such assessors showing the names 
of all such shareholders, with the number of shares held by each, and the as- 
sessalbile value of all such shares. Westfall v. Preston, 49 N. Y. 349; Clark v. 
Norton, id. 243. The collection of such tax will not, however, be enjoined 
upon the application of a shareholder, upon the mere ground of such illegality. 
Dows v. City of Chicago, 11 Wall. 108; AVitchell v. Commissioners of Leaven 
worth, 9t U. S. 206. In order to prevent a multiplicity of suits, however, the 
collection of such tax will be enjoined upon the application of the bank, where 
the latter is required by the statute under which the assessment was made to 
retain so much of any dividend or dividends belonging to such shareholders as 
shall be necessary to pay any taxes assessed in pursuance of the act. Cum- 
mings v. Nat. Bank, to1 U.S. 157; Mat. Albany Ex. Bank v. Hills, § Fed. 
Rep. 248. U.S. Circ. Ct., N. D. New York, March 27, 1881. Albany City 
Nat. Bank v. Maher. Opinion by WALLACE, D. J. (6 Fed. Rep. 417. ) 
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CORPORATION—LIABILITY OF STOCKHOLDER WHERE LESS THAN PAR PAID 
FOR STOCK.—Where defendants subscribed and agreed to pay certain sums of 
money toward the increased capital stock of -a corporation, with the under- 
standing that they were to receive stock therefor at 662 cents upon the dollar, 
and this arrangement was carried out, and certificates for the stock delivered 
to them, ed, that the assignee in bankruptcy of the corporation might still 
collect the remaining one-third of the par value of the stock for the benefit 
of its creditors. linn v Lagley. Opinion by Brown, D. 





STATE TAX ON INCOME FROM UNITED STATES 
SECURITIES. 


PENNSYLVANIA SUPREME COURT. 


Philadelphia Contributionship Insurance v. Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 


A State tax upon a corporate franchise, measured by the net earnings of the cor- 
poration, is valid and collectible, though a portion of those net earnings are derived 
from interest on United States securities. 


Proceeding to determine the validity of a tax imposed by the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, the plaintiff below, upon the defendant below, a corporation. 

The plaintiff claims the right to assess and collect from the defendant a tax 
upon its annual net earnings or income, under a statute of Pennsylvania au- 
thorizing such tax. The defendant corporation claims immunity from taxation 
upon so much of said net earnings or income as is made up of interest re- 
ceived from United States and State bonds 

A judgment in favor of plaintiff was rendered below and defendant took a 
writ of error. 

STERRETT, J. 

By the roth section of the Revenue Act of 1879, which is substantially a 
re-enactment of the 6th section of the Act of May 1, 1868, certain individuals, 
companies and corporations therein mentioned are required to make report to 
the Auditor-General, setting forth the entire amount of net earnings or income 
received by them from all sources during the preceding year, and pay a tax 
of three per centum thereon for the use of the Commonwealth. P. L. 118. 

The corporation, plaintiff in error, being clearly within the provisions of the 
act, made its return of earnings or income for the tax year ending October 
31, 1879, and included therein $ 28,615.73 interest on United States bonds, 
and $15,375 interest on Pennsylvania bonds; both of which items, however, 
it claimed were exempt from taxation. It was also claimed, that in ascertain- 
ing its net earnings or income, the difference between the par value of $ 307,000 
United States bonds which were called in and paid during the year, and the 
price at which they were purchased several years before, should be treated as 
a loss, and deducted from its gross receipts. The accounting officers having 
refused to allow any abatement on account of either of these three items the 
tax thereon amounting to $2,068.19 was paid under protest, and an appeal 
taken from the settlement The decision of the court below was also adverse 
to the plaintiff in error on the points in controversy. The questions thus pre- 
sented by the record are, whether the income derived from either class of 
bonds is exempt from taxation; and whether the difference between the 
price paid for the United States bonds and their par value should be regarded 
as a loss and deducted from the gross receipts. 

It muy be conceded that the bonds as such are not taxable by the Com- 
monwealth; but the tax in question is not laid on the bonds. It is a tax 
on the corporate franchise of the plaintiff in error, measured by its net earn- 
ings. The right of the State to impose a tax on the franchise of any cor- 
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poration that is indebted to it for existence and protection is too clear for 
argument. If the right exists, as it undoubtedly does, the manner of its ex- 
ercise must be left to the wisdom of the Legislature; and perhaps no standard 
or measure of taxation can be adopted that will operate more justly and equi- 
tably than a per centum on net earnings or income. 

The interest received by the Company on the bonds undoubtedly formed a 
part of its income, and while the bonds themselves are exempt from taxation 
by virtue of the laws under which each class respectively was issued, it does 
not follow that the same immunity adheres to the money paid from time to 
time in discharge of the interest due on the securities. When so paid it 
loses the non-taxable characteristic of the bond on which it accrued, and 
should thenceforth be treated as any other species of income derived from 
other sources. But as already intimated the tax is not laid on the money 
and other receipts of the company. Its net earnings or income is resorted to, 
simply as a just measure of the tax to be paid for the enjoyment of its cor- 
porate franchise. 

There is an obvious difference between a direct tax on the property of a 
corporation and a franchise tax measured by its earnings, which, proximately 
at least. represent either the value of the franchise granted or the extent of 
its exercise. The distinction has been repeatedly recognized by both Federal 
and State courts. In Soctety for Savings v. Cotte, 6 Wall. 594, corporations of 
the class to which the plaintiff in error in that case belonged were required to 
pay annually a sum equal to three-fourths of one per cent. on the total amount 
of their deposits ; and it was held that this was a valid franchise tax and not 
a tax on property, and that the society had no right to claim exemption there- 
from to the extent of its deposits invested in non-taxable securities of the 
United States Under a similar law in Massachusetts it was held that a Savings 
institution having a portion of its deposits invested in Federal securities was 
liable to a tax on account of such deposits as fully as on account of other de- 
posits, notwithstanding the securities were declared by the act of Congress 
under which they were issued to be exempt from taxation under State authority. 
Provident Institution v. Massachusetts, 6 Wall. 611. 

A distinction somewhat similar in principle is made in the cases of State 
Freight Tax and State Tax on Railway Gross Receipts, 15 Wall. 232 and 284, in 
the latter of which it is held that a statute imposing a tax on the gross receipts 
of railway companies is not repugnant to the Constitution of the United States, 
though the receipts are made up in part of the freights received from inter- 
State transportation of merchandise. 

The difference between the amount paid for the United States bonds and 
their par value cannot in any proper sense be regarded as a loss, but if it 
were otherwise the plaintiff in error is not entitled to the deduction claimed. 
A decrease of capital does not necessarily diminish the annual net earnings. 
It is the latter that has been adopted as a just measure of the tax imposed 
on the franchise. The contention of the plaintiff in error on this point has 
been so fully answered by the learned Judge of the Common Pleas in the con- 
cluding portion of his opinion that further comment is unnecessary. 

Judgment affirmed. 


EFFECT OF STOCK SPECULATIONS.—A Bangor ( Me.) paper relates that two 
or three years ago a Lewiston barber, who had been industrious and prudent, 
closed his shop and went to Boston with savings in his pocket amounting to a 
considerable sum. He speculated in stocks, and at one time became the owner 
of $50,000, and was rolling in luxury. He lost all of it the same way as it 
was made. To-day he is ‘‘dead broke,” and working in a barber shop at the 
hub for two dollars a day. 
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EARLIFR PAYMENT OF BoNDs.—The receipts into the Treasury have been 
so large that the Secretary determined to pay a portion of the bonds included 
in the last call at an earlier date than was first indicated. Accordingly the 
following circular was issued : 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, October 10, 1881. 

Notice is hereby given that on and after Monday the 17th inst. United 
States bonds embraced in the one hundred and fifth call will be redeemed at 
the Treasury Department in Washington to the amount of $5,000,000, with 
interest to the date of payment. 

The weekly purchases at the Sub-Treasury in New York will continue as 
heretofore authorized. 

Parties transmitting bonds for redemption should address them to the 
‘*Secretary of the Treasury, Loan Division, Washington, D. C.,” and the 
bonds should be assigned to the ‘‘Secretary of the Treasury for redemption.” 
Where checks in payment are desired in favor of any one but the payee, the 
bonds should be assigned to the ‘‘Secretary of the Treasury for redemption 
for account of (here insert the name of the person or persons to whose 
order the check should be made payable ). 





WILLIAM WINDoM, Secretary. 


The total amount of continued sixes offered at the Treasury Department for 
redemption under the circular above was $5,608,o00, In view of the small 
excess over the limit fixed by the circular, and the inconvenience which would 
result to the Department and to the owners from a cancellation of the assign- 
ments and a return of the bonds not accepted, the Secretary decided not to 
make a pro rata award, but to accept the entire amount. 


REDEMPTION OF Bonps.—The following circular relative to the payment of 

bonds, embraced in the one hundred and fifth call has been issued : 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Oct. 20, 1881. 

Until further notice the Department will pay the bonds embraced in the 
one hundred and fifth call upon their presentation to this Department, with 
interest accrued to date of presentation. 

Parties transmitting bonds for redemption should address them to the ‘‘ Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Loan Division, Washington, D. C.,” and all the bonds 
presented under this circular should be assigned to the ‘‘ Secretary of the 
Treasury for redemption.”” Where checks in payment are desired in favor of 
any one but the payee, the bonds should be assigned to the ‘‘ Secretary of 
the Treasury for redemption for account of * (here insert the name of the 


person or persons to whose order the check should be made payable.) 
WILLIAM WINDOM, Secretary. 





BoND SALES TO THE GOVERNMENT.—On closing the books of the five per 
cent. funded loan of 1881 continued at three and a half per cent. for the 
purpose of preparing the checks for the November 1 dividend, the United 
States Assistant Treasurer at New York was instructed that should any such 
bonds be included in the weekly purchases, the seller must deposit the amount 
of the interest on the bonds from August 12 to October 31, both days inclu- 
sive, as the dividend would be paid to the parties in whose names the bonds 
stood on the Ist inst. The bonds purchased were paid for at the regular 
price of par and interest accrued to date of purchase. 


26 
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STATISTICS OF GOVERNMENT Bonps,—According to a report made by 
Robert P. Porter, special agent of the Census Office, at the date nearest the 
census year, June 30, 1880, there were outstanding $ 1,173,749,250 of regis- 
tered Bonds. These bonds were of the following issues: Four per cent., 
$ 528,100,950; four and a half per cent., $ 170,280,800; five per cent., 
$ 294,440,800; six per cent., $ 180,926,700; total, $1,173,749,250. The six- 
per-cent bonds were all made payable in ten large cities. These registered 
bonds were found to be owned as follows: Individual holders and corpora- 
tions, $ 644,990,400; foreign holders, $27,894,350; National banks (to secure 
circulation ), $ 319,937,800; six per cent (payable in ten large cities), 
$ 180,926,700 ; total, $1,173,749,250. Omitting the six per cents., the foreign 
holders and the banks, there are $644,990,400 of four, four-and-a-half, and 
five-per-cent. bonds to be distributed throughout the country. Of the total 
number of holders (73,114), 42.262 are males, 29,325 females, and 1,527 are 
corporations; and of the amount held the males own $ 327,185,500, the 
females $ 90,353,350, and the corporations $ 227,451,550. The average per 
capita for the male holders is $7,741,84; for the female holders, $3,081.10; 
for the corporations, $148,953.20; and for both sexes and the corporations, 
$ 8,821.70. 

SILVER CERTIFICATES.—Treasurer Gilfillan, in response to a letter from the 
president of a bank in South Carolina, stating that the people of that State 
would not take silver certificates as current money, and asking if he could pay 
them out on checks of United States disbursing officers, replied that standard 
silver dollars, which are full legal tender, could be offered, and people who 
preferred certificates could take them instead, saying that in his experience he 
found that the silver certificates were usually preferred to coin. 


THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT.—The name of Edwin D. Morgan for Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, in place of William Windom resigned, was sent to the 
Senate October 24th, and was immediately confirmed. Declining the office, 
Charles J. Folger was nominated three days afterward, and confirmed without 
opposition, The office was accepted. 


MUTILATED SILVER CoIN.—Many inquiries have been received at the United 
States Mint Bureau relative to the valuation of mutilated silver coin, Director 
Burchard has prepared a circular letter in answer to all such inquiries. It 
says: ‘*The Government has fixed no valuation upon mutilated silver coin 
other than the market value of the silver they contain. They are purchased at 
the Mints by weight as bullion, and the value depends upon the price of the 
silver on the day the coin is received at the Mint.” 


TEN-DOLLAR GOLD COUNTERFEITS.—For about a year past well-executed 
counterfeit ten dollar gold pieces have been circulating in San Francisco and 
Sacramento. The coins were made of Babbitt metal and lead, electro plated, 
and, except being a trifle lighter, were indistinguishable from the genuine 
pieces. Antoinette Lawson has been arrested in San Francisco for attempting 
to pass one of the counterfeits, and a man named Lawler is in jail awaiting 
trial for manufacturing them. 


STOCK oF GOLD AND SILVER.—Although all the estimates of the quantity of 
gold and silver in the world are hardly anything more than guesses, yet the 
subject seems to possess some fascination, otherwise persons would cease to 
wrestle with it. S$. Dana Horton, who has lately given the subject careful 
study, concludes that the total stock of gold in the world is $5,500,000,000, 
of which $ 3,600,000,000 is used as money. The total stock of silver is esti- 
mated at $7,500,000,000, of which $3,200,000,000 is used as money. Mr. 
Burchard, Director of the Mint, thinks that less than $ 3,600,000,000 of gold 
and about $2,500,000,000 of silver is used as money. There is some differ- 
ence between these estimates, but the relative amount of silver and gold esti- 
mated in use as money is nearly the same. The excess of gold over silver is 
from $ 400,000,000 to $ 500,000,000. The other uses of silver are greater 
a of gold, and absorb a larger proportion of the whole amount pro- 

uced. 
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A NEw NATIONAL BANK IN NEW YorRK.—A meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the new Lincoln National Bank was held in this city on October 15th, 
the gentlemen present being William R. Grace, Alfred Van Santvoord, Frederick 
W. Kuhne, John W. Harper, and Postmaster-General Thomas L. James, the 
president of the corporation. The building which is to be erected for the use of 
the bank will cover several lots of the square between Madison and Vanderbilt 
avenues and Forty-third and Forty-fourth streets. Besides the gentlemen men- 
tioned above, who form the executive committee, the following are among the 
stockholders: Francis P. Freeman, Artemas H. Holmes, H. McK. Twombly, 
J. N. Phelps, Charles Coudert, Cornelius Vanderbilt, C. D. Stockwell, George 
Jones, J. L. Almiral, Henry A. Smyth, C. H. Kerner, Charles W. Griswold, 
S. Foster Dewey, J. P. Chambers, F. W. Vanderbilt and L. C. Hopkins. 


NEW YORK CLEARING HouseE.—At the annual meeting of the Clearing- 
House Association the following officers were elected: Frederick D. Tappen, 
President; H. H. Nazro, Secretary; and William A. Camp, Manager. The 
usual committees were chosen. The report of the manager showed that 
the total transactions for the year were $$ 50,341,836,373.89, an average 
of $165,055,201.22 a day. The volume of business was greater by 
$ 11,643,269,121.43 than in any previous year. The balances for the year 
amounted to $1,776,018,164.58, and of this sum $ 372,419,000 was paid in 
gold coin, the weight of which was 6863 tons. The total transactions of the 
Clearing House since its organization, twenty-eight years ago, amounted to 
$ 625, 191,555,476.81. 

Appropriate resolutions were passed on the death of Amos H. Trowbridge, 
late President of the Second National Bank, and on that of Henry F. Vail, 
late President of the National Bank of Commerce, and chairman of the Asso- 
ciation. 


CONFEDERATE BONDs.—A new movement in Confederate bonds is observable 
in several places, A party in New York has his advertisement in the papers, 
with the number of his place of business in Wall Street, and the price he is 
willing to pay for them, which is two dollars and a-half per thousand, It is 
known that a pool exists at Amsterdam, with a view of appealing to the 
honor of the Southern States, and inducing them to exchange their State bonds 
for those of the Confederacy—in other words, to take old lamps for new ones. 
Who those parties are no one in Wall Street seems to know, though some of 
the German houses occasionally venture a guess. In Little Rock, Arkansas, it 
is reported that persons are offering the New York price for them. There was 
no necessity for sending to Arkansas for supplies of the ‘‘bonds,” the old 
paper shops in Nassau Street having plenty of rags constantly for sale in lots 
to suit customers. 

In explanation of this movement the Charleston Mews and Courier says: 
‘‘The only thing that could possibly give the bonds value is the fact that there 
is a large balance in the Bank of England belonging to the Confederate Gov- 
ernment. It appears that on the first day of April, 1865, when the Confederacy 
collapsed, there was one hundred and seventy-five thousand pounds, or about 
one million dollars, in the Bank of England to the credit of the Confederate 
Government. There was also a large amount of cotton in Liverpool belong- 
ing to the Confederate Government. This cotton amounted to several thou- 
sand bales. After the crash this cotton mysteriously disappeared, and it is not 
known to this day what became of it. The cash belonging to the Government 
in the Bank of Engiand was not withdrawn, Various reasons were assigned 
for the failure to withdraw it, one of which was that the only person whose 
signature to a check would have been honored was out of the city of London 
when the Confederacy failed, and did not return until it was too late to draw 
the money. 

‘*Three attempts have been made by the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment to get the money, but without avail, the English Government holding 
that if the American Government claimed the assets it must also be responsi- 
ble for the liabilities of the Confederacy. 
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‘It is probable that the gentlemen who are engaged in buying up the 
Confederate bonds may have determined to get possession of them, and then 
demand the money as the bondholders and the creditors of the Confederate 
Government. It is said that the visit to England of Mr. Davis, the first and 
only President of the Confederate States, and the person probably authorized, 
if any living man is, to draw the money of the Government, has something. 
to do with the sudden rise in these securities. This gentleman thinks that he 
will probably attempt to draw the money and have it paid to the bondholders, 

‘*The money has been deposited for nearly twenty years, and now amounts 
to a very large sum, but as the total debt of the Confederacy in 1864 was 
$ 530,340,090, even if the Bank of Engiand deposit could be secured, the 
bondholders would realize a very small amount on their investments.’’ 

Lately there has been considerable business in the Confederate ‘‘ dollar” 
bonds, at three and a half to four per cent. 


COMPTROLLER KNOox’s ADDRESS.—The London LZconomist, of September 3, 
and the London Aankers’ Magazine, for the month of October, contain extracts 
from the address of Comptroller Knox before the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion at Niagara, with favorable comments. 


PosTAL ORDER BusINEsSS.—The enormous amount of business done in postal 
money orders is indicated by the fact that the New York office holds a million 
and three-quarters of dollars unpaid on such orders, and presumably unclaimed, 
These, however, must represent but a very small per cent. of the orders issued. 
It is proposed to cover this into the Treasury; but should not the purchasers 
of these orders have something to say about that? 


HANNIBAL AND ST. Jo. CoRNER.—The first of September last, Hannibal & 
St. Joseph common was quoted at 944, a price that would give an aggregate 
market value to this stock of $8,656,861. A month later the stock was 
quoted, and a sale of 100 shares made at 350, putting the aggregate value of 
this stock at & 32,823,773. This, of course, was a fictitious value for these 
shares, made by the pool who engineered the corner. 


LYoOn’s FAILURE.—The last corner in the Chicago corn market ruined one 
operator, John B. Lyon, the heaviest dealer in that cereal. It is not every 
man who becomes ‘‘short’’ 8,000,000 bushels of corn, and is also called upon 
to give his check for one milllon dollars margin. Lyon has for years been the 
king among the corn men of the city of ‘‘corn-ers.”’ 

AUDACIOUS BANK ROBBERY.—A dispatch dated October 20, from Jerseyville, 
Ill., says: Charles Cay and Jo Burrus went into Wesley Park & Sons’ 
bank at Fieldon. I/l., at two o’clock yesterday, and at the muzzie of two re- 
volvers compelled Mr. Park to open his safe and give them $ 3,500. The 
robbers then mounted their horses and rode away. Mr. Park followed them 
to the street and fired upon them, killing one of their horses, The dismounted 
robber mounted behind his pal and both rode off together. Sheriff Massey 
raised a posse and is now scouring the country for the robbers, who, it is said, 
cannot escape. 


SPECULATION IN PARIS.—A gigantic speculation is proceeding in the shares 
of the Union Generalé. Shares, on which only 125 francs were paid, have 
reached the price of 2,130 francs. The Union Generalé, together with the 
banks it has created, such as the Austrian Lander Bank, will shortly command 
a capital of £ 20,000,000 sterling. It has been stated that a powerful coalition 
has been formed against the Union, and the result of one of the most trying 
financial battles waged for a long time on European stock markets is anxiously 
watched for. 


New JerseEy.—The failure of the Mechanics’ National Bank of Newark, 
announced October 31st, has caused great excitement in that city. The insti- 
tution was managed virtually by the cashier, Oscar L. Baldwin, who is respon- 
sible for the failure. The directors had no suspicion of any mismanagement 
until informed of it by the cashier, The amount of the defalcation, though 
known to be very large, is not yet accurately ascertained. 
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CLOSING A BANK.—The question of closing up the business of the National 
Bank of Brighton, Boston, is exciting considerable attention. A meeting of 
the stockholders was held October 4, at which only 800 out of the 3,000 
shares were represented, but the matter could not be settled, as it requires 
a two-thirds majority of all shares to decide the question. The bank has a 
capital of 300.000, with a deposit of $70,000, is doing a good business, and 
is a great convenience to the business men of Brighton Centre. ‘The present 
value of the stock is 120, and its affairs are said to be in excellent condition. 
It is stated that a new bank will be immediately started with a capital of 
$150,000 should it close now. 


FOREIGN CAPITAL IN THE SoUTH.—Mr. Frederick Wolffe, the representa 
tive of Baron Erlanger and his associates, who have recently placed 
$ 25,000,000 cash in his hands for carrying out plans for a great railroad system 
in the South, declares that the people of the South have awakened to their 
true interests, and are applying themselves to the improvement of their 
material welfare with an energy and shrewdness worthy of a new country. 
Mr. Wolffe says that the $25.000,000 which the syndicate he represents is 
spending in the South is only one instance; that not only are many other 
railroad lines being built by added capital, but money in large blocks is 
being invested in lands, cotton mills, furnaces, iron works, lumber mills, and 
various other enterprises. Mr. Wolffe’s conclusion is that ‘‘the South 
is destined to supply the country and a good part of the world, not only with 
raw cottont, but cotton goods of every variety.” 


VALUATION OF PROPERTY IN PHILADELPHIA.—A new valuation of the taxa- 
ble property of Philadelphia was completed August 13. The entire valuation 
of the property is set down at $ 553.775,229, being an increase over the valua- 
tion for the present year of $10,106,100. The detailed statement of the 
valuation is as follows: 





Se, Gs, Bick cadecesdnesessneesesuns pxreceneene eoee $491,314,552 
ee GN, Gn 6b bons ceesseeees iwietineeqenteiees 35,197,912 
I i et alia et eine ee eed ‘iii on alee 19,096,115 
Personal property, furniture, horses, cattle and pleasure 
EE ‘enneniawe ee none 8,166,650 
Wind eewdenss shewenwe petiewenes Sieh be itacein’ $ 553,775,229 
In previous years the valuations have been : 
ee pone $ 534,009,864 aene re $ 543,669, 129 
er be eens 536,667,834 


Prior to the year 1877, there was an average increase in values of $ 17,000,000 
per year, one-half of which was due to new buildings and the remainder to 
the appreciation of values. After 1877 when the Centennial excitement had 
subsided and the effects of the panic began to be sensibly felt. there was a 
perceptible decline in values, and in one year they dropped $ 60,000,000, 
Since that time there has been an increase. 

STANDARD OIL ComMPpaANy.—How a company can declare ten millions of 
dollars dividends in eight years upon an average capital of three milions, is 
shown by the figures of the Standard Oil Company, that gigantic concern 
which appears to have done as it pleased in its particular line. The following 
table includes the capital stock, dividends declared (as in Ohio), the amount 
which would be due were the company taxable in Pennsylvania, and the 
amount claimed by this State. The statement tabulates as follows: 


Capital Claimed 

Stock. Dividends. J7axes. by State. 

ee $2,500,000 . $ 341,610 ~ $17,381 . $ 100,000 
ee 2,500,000 . 358,605 ; 17,930 100,000 
ee 3,500,000. 514,230 ; 25,711 ; 150,000 
ere 3,500,000 . 501,285 ‘ 25,0064 ‘ 250,000 
1877.....- 3,500,000 . 3,248,650. = =162,434 «= 35,000 
re 3,150,000 . 875,000 ; 43,750 , 375,000 
er 3,500,000 . 3,150,000 ‘ 157,500 . 400,006 
er 3,500,000. 1,050,000 ‘ 52,500 . 500,000 











WK beneetetbenies . $ 10,039, 380 $ 502,269 $ 2,225,000 
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_ REPORT OF WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY.—The following extract 
is from the last annual report of the Company presented at the meeting held 
a few days since : 

The capital stock of the company is $80,000,000, it having been increased 
during the year from $41,073,410 by the issue of $ 38,926,590. 

Of the capital stock there is owned by and in the treasury of the company 
$ 20,017.50 

The bonded debt at the close of the year was as follows : 
Bonds due March 1, 1900, 6 per cent 
Bonds due May 1, 1go0, 7 per cent 
ee i ccc ckudewedewidadeeiesecwnnnen 





$ 6,244,102 00 


Less balance of sinking-funds appropriations, not yet used for re- 
demption of bonds, held by the Union Trust Company, trustees... 190,855 18 





$ 6,053,246 82 
BUSINESS OF THE YEAR, 
Surplus July 1, 1880 $ 403,255 14 
The revenues, expenses and profits of the year ending 
June 30, 1881, were as follows: 


Expenses (including leased line rentals and taxes)... 8,420,165 79 


Net profits 5,640,640 22 


$ 6,043,895 36 





From which there was applied : 
CR cc ccnixeawnene saeudeseeenesansecoere $ 3,732,633 25 
For interest on bonds 427,455 O61 
For sinking-fund appropriations,............ pwede 40,005 25 





$ 4,200,094 21 
Surplus of net revenue forthe year over dividends, 
interest and sinking-fund appropriations,.......... $1,440,546 o1 


For new property there was appropriated : 


$ 1,941,657 51 
674,884 83 

$ 1,716,542 39 
126,258 76 


$ 6,043,895 36 

During more than half the year for which this statement is made the Com- 
pany’s expenses were largely increased and revenues somewhat diminished by a 
sharp and litigious competition, and by maintaining the separate organization of 
the Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph Company under the then existing agreements; 
and during the latter half much of the duplicate expenditures for rents, etc., 
besides extraordinary legal expenditures, had to be borne. 

From the statement of ‘the revenues and disbursements of the Company 
from July 1, 1866, it appears that of the fifty-one and a quarter millions of net 
profits accruing to the company in the last fifteen years, more than twenty-six 
and three-quarter millions have been paid to stockholders in cash dividends, 
more than seventeen and a quarter millions in stock dividends, six millions for 
interest and sinking fund on bonded debt, leaving a present surplus unappro- 
priated of one million and ninety thousand dollars, 


THE Mo.sons BANK.—The report of this institution shows that the bank 
earned for the last year a net profit of eleven per cent., six of which went in 
dividends—the usual rate—and $ 110,c0o was added to the rest, which now 
reaches $250,000, In 1879 the losses caused a reduction of the rest by 
$ 300,000. A small amount of bad debt has been written off ; though the di- 
rectors expect that it will be recouped by the sale of lands in Iowa, Dakota, 
and Canada. Some shareholders thought they ought to have got a larger divi- 
dend ; but the past experience of the call that may be made on a bank’s rest 
justified the course taken by the directors, The president, as is well known, 
has been a successful merchant, and has the great advantage of an intimate 
knowledge of the business people of Montreal. 





Surplus July I, iis einai. 
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WISCONSIN.—The financial exhibit for the year which ended September 3oth, 
showed a total balance in the Treasury of $836,300.20, which is greater by 
$250,000 than any other year in the history of the State. The balance to the 
credit of the general fund in $ 287,953.32, and, with the exception of 1879, 
when the receipts were heavy and the disbursements somewhat lighter than 
usual, is more than double the balance of any previous year. At the close of 
the year 1877, in which the ‘‘reform” reign terminated, the balance to the 
credit of the general fund was $6,014.40, or a little over two per cent. of 
what it is now. Many accounts were held back and not presented for payment 
until after the fiscal year closed, and that legacy of debts was bequeathed to 
the succeeding administration. Again, the trust funds were used, in plain vio- 
lation of the law, to pay bills chargeable to the general fund. Were it other- 
wise even the small balance in 1877 would have been wiped out. The present 
admirable condition of the State’s finances is due to prudence and circumspect 
management. The sales of lands have been very heavy the past few years, 
but the revenue derived is paid out for the support of the public and normal 
schools and the university. It cannot be applied to the running expenses of 
the Government, and, consequently,’ the only way to accumulate a balance in 
the general fund is to be economical and saving. When the State receives 
about $500,000 from the general Government in money and lands, for which 
there is a good claim now pending, the time will be at hand when there will 
be no necessity to levy a State tax. The license taxes of corporations will pay 
every expense of the State Government. 


THE MARITIME BANK.—At a recent meeting the resolution to go into liqui- 
dation was rescinded, and it was decided to apply to Parliament for a reduc- 
tion of the capital stock, with the view of continuing the business. Mr Mac- 
lellan, who is to remain President, has obtained the co-operation of gentlemen 
residing in St. John and its vicinity. The Maritime Bank was started at a 
time when the banks generally were paying large dividends, and a considerable 
amount of the stock was subscribed in Canada. During the last few years 
the Ontario and Quebec shareholders have been anxious to withdraw from the 
business, and there was a good deal of misunderstanding owing to a conflict 
of opinion between them and the New Brunswick shareholders, and the reso- 
lution to go into liquidation was supported by the Ontario and Quebec share- 
holders. It is said that a large amount of the stock has been recently pur- 
chased on behalf of shareholders in New Brunswick, who are determined to 
continue the bank on their own account, and who will doubtless profit by past 
experience. 


LOAN AND BUILDING SOCIETIES.—The Offictal Gazette contains a statement 
of the affairs of eighty-six of the Loan Companies and Building Associations in 
the Dominion, twelve having failed to furnish their returns. The statement is 
interesting, and shows how large has been fhe amount borrowed in Ontario on 
mortgage and at high interest. 


eee $ 56,035,164 
a Se CI Gia 60 0:6 666.64 0002 cneccesscscescevenene 23,354,991 
" re 13,961,748 
” received from borrowers during the year........... 13,543,025 
” received from depositors during the year.......... 14,240,873 
" repaid to depositors during the year....... i aicinaten 12,598,927 
” borrowed for purposes of investment during the year. 30,944,914 
Interest paid and credited during year........ sevttasmanhens 2,289,717 
Value of real estate under mortgage.........ccccecccsceces 116, 368, 289 
Amount of mortgages overdue and in default.............. 4,130,557 
Amount of mortgages payable by instalments.............. 25,619,653 
Amount secured by mortgage deeds..... ..........0.eeee:s 48,200,675 
Present cash value of investments on mortgage............ 64,799,433 
PN i chain iinieis itchitnh inten itbidindintaeiais ob apie dw 58,493,037 
EE dt kennkh Rubus ett e de seen teeneheewens MeO es ,988,635 
Total liabilities, including capital stock, &c............... 68,517,468 


ITALIAN COINAGE.—The Mint at Rome is coining at the rate of 700,000 
rancs daily. 
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A GREAT COUNTERFEITING SWINDLE.—The London 77s’ correspondent at 
Geneva says a really magnificent swindle, quite the largest in idea of our time, 
has been detected there. Several persons—one a gentleman and another an 
eminent jeweler—have been arrested on a charge of coining false gold pieces 
on an enormous scale. They were accustomed. it seems, to send vast quanti- 
ties of ‘bullion medals” to Marseilles, whence a confederate, who found the 
capital, shipped them for Alexandria, the Levant and India. These medals 
were sometimes imitations of rupees, but usually of gold Turkish or Egyptian 
pieces, used throughout the East for hoarding. They were weighted with 
platinum, thickly gilt, and in appearance, taste and weight were real coins. 
With excessive cleverness, the shippers paid duty on them at Alexandria, 
Smyrna and the other ports as bullion, and thus blinded the Customs officers, 
who never imagined that swindlers would pay the high duties. The pieces 
were greedily absorbed by the people as coins, and it is said Egypt is so full 
of them that the Government must call in its gold currency. It is believed 
that from $2,000,000 to $8,000,000 of this coin have been sold, and one of 
the accused has been so enriched. by the traffic that he deposited solid bail to 
the amount of $ 200,000. 


GREAT THEFT IN THE RUSSIAN TREASURY.—Immediately after Baron Kus- 
ter had been relieved from his functions as court steward a special commission 
was appointed to look into his accounts. After working five or six hours 
daily for twelve consecutive days, the commission ascertained that, roundly es- 
timated, 60,000,000 of roubles in the Imperial safes had been stolen. Nearly 
600,000 gold pieces in florins and half imperials were taken, besides about 
400,000 paper roubles. The remainder of the sum was represented by State 
bonds and railway securities. The examination of the Imperial assets took 
place in the cellars by gaslight. 


THE CALCUTTA TEA SYNDICATE, which was established last year for the 
purpose of opening up the Australian and American markets to Indian tea, has 
published a report which shows that its operations have been attended with 
great success, The amount of last season’s Indian tea exported to Australia 
was 621,128 pounds, against 86,628 in the previous year. 


A City WITHOUT TAXATION.—The little German city of Klingenberg, i” 
Lower Franconia, not only imposes no municipal tax, but every vo.er receive 
an annual dividend from the City Treasury of a sum ranging from ‘% 22.50 t® 
$25. The city recently celebrated the Sedan anniversary by giving every 
citizen fifty cents, with fifty cents extra to every soldier of the war with 
France. 


GERMANY’S MILITARY TREASURE.-—-The revision of the war treasure of the 
German Empire will shortly be made. This treasure, which is said to amount 
to 120,000.coo marks in gold coin, is deposited in the Julius Tower, at Spandau. 
The two Commissioners, whose duty it is to verify the treasure, each possesses 
a key to the chamber in which it is kept, and the door only opens when the 
keys are applied simultaneously. The treasure is divided in ten lots, and each 
lot is further subdivided into twelve others of 1,000,000 marks each. Of course, 
this large sum of 120,000,000 marks, or £4 6,000,000 being unemployed, earns 
no interest. 


A NEW HUNGARIAN LOAN.—It is reported that the Rothschilds have been 
authorized to place in the United States a Hungarian Governmental loan, of 
300,000,000 florins, and that the loan was to be made through the Messrs. 
Seligman. 


The Banker’s Almanae and Register for 1882, Attention is invited to 
the prospectus at the end of this number. Announcements of any changes 
among Banks or Bankers should be sent in promptly. Orders for subscriptions 
and advertisements will now be received. 
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OFFICIAL BULLETIN 


No. 


2567 First National Bank 
Crookston, MINN. 
2568 Second National Bank 
Columbia, TENN. 
2569 First National Bank 
Moorhead, 


2570 Citizens’ National Bank.... 
Grand Forks, DAK. 


2571 First National Bank 
Glencoe, 
2572 Farmers’ National Bank.. 
Cambridge, ILL. 
2573 First National Bank........ Be F. Cis ots oan dwnn 
Hampton, Iowa. D. 


2574 First National Bank 


2575 Citizens’ National Bank... 
Xenia, OHIO. 
2576 First National Bank 
Owensboro, Ky. 


2577 Citizens’ National b’k 


2578 First National Bank 
Jamestown, DAK. 
2579 Charles City National Bank. 
Charles City, Iowa. 
~~ James River National Bank. 
Jamestown, DAK. 
2581 People’s National Bank..... A. A. Yeakle 
Norristown, PENN. 
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(Continued from October No., page 322.) 


Name and Place. 











Capital. 
President and Cashier. Authorized. Paid. 
ee Robert Fi, Beamer. 6.66.50. 50,000 
Ansel Bates. 50,000 
seeaee eee ee 50,000 
George Childress. 36,000 
tiles seed Charles B. Benedict....... 50,000 
MINN. Jacob H. Karcher, 30,000 
Jacob S. Eshelman........ 50,000 
Seymour S, Titus. 30,000 
bendesien a ee 50,000 
MINN. E. B. Lincoln. 30,000 
Richard Mascall........... 50,000 
E. D. Richardson, 30,500 
50,000 
D. Inglis 30, 500 
were re 50,000 
Mason City, Iowa, J. V. W. Montague. 50,000 
. Joseph W. King.......... 100,000 
W. R. McGervy. 60,000 
werrer Richard H. Taylor........ 137,900 
Phil. T. Watkins. 137,900 
acaae George F., =. beens 100,000 
Mansfield, OHIO. S. A. Jennings. 50,000 
iwsenees Robert E. W onary verre e 50,000 
Ada Irvin. — 
Ei Ts Site taravewean 50,000 
S. F. Farnham os 
Edward P. Wells......... 65,000 
Walter W. Dudley. -_— 
ectceneewnes 100,000 
Lewis Styer. — 
DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 


CHANGES, 
(Monthly List, continued from October No., 


NEw YORK CITY....... 

CoL.... Breckenridge... 
. . Leadville....... 

Dak.... Grand Forks... 
u . Jamestown..... 
7 . Rapid City.... 

Fia.... Jacksonville.... 

| CRIORRD. ccccnes 

Iowa... Burlington..... 
« . Charles City. 





.. Charles City Bank; 


page 323.) 


A. De Cordova & Co.; dissolved. 
style. Howell Osborn retires. 

Bank of Breckenridge; Washburn, Klinefelt & Bacon sell 
their interest to William Kellogg. 


New firm. Same 


Miners’ Exchange Bank; transfer business to Bank of 
Leadville. 

Bank of Grand Forks; now Citizens’ National Bank. Same 
management. 

Bank of Jamestown; now First National Bank. Same 
management, 


Lake, Halley & Patterson; now Lake & Halley. 

D. G. Ambler; now Ambler, Marvin & Stockton. 

Hide & Leather National Bank; surplus and profits, Octo- 
ber 1, $48,695. 

German-American Savings’ Bank; surplus and profits, Sep- 
tember 30, $27,700 

now Charles City National Bank. 

Same management. 
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Iowa... Hampton...... Latimer & Inglis; now First National Bank. Same man- 


agement. 
2 »Bickccecene First National Bank ; now Stuckslager & Auracher. 
# .. Mason City.... Cerro Gordo County Bank (Montague & Smith); now 
First National Bank. Same management. 
Miss... Meridian....... Merchants’ Bank; consolidated with People’s Bank. 
TO. coe Kansas City... Union Avenue Bank; suspended. 
MONT... Butte City...... S. T. Hauser & Co.; now First National Bank. 
NEB.... Fullerton ...... Nance County Bank (Slaughter & Lindsay); now incor- 
porated. Paid capital, $20,000. Same + “oa 
2 .. Oakland....... Oakland Bank (W. Parrish); now Parrish & Griffi 
- ok SEaenemeeens Sayre & Atkins; now Commercial State Bank. 


eS Mechanics’ Nat’l Bank; closed. Defalcation of $2,000,000. 
N. Y.... Lake Mahopac. R. D. Baldwin; assigned. 











NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 
(Monthly List, continued from October No., page 322.) 


State. Placeand Capital. Bank or Banker. N. Y. Correspondent and Cashier. 
DAKOTA Fargo..........- Cass Co. Bank (Clapp & McCraw) Ninth Nat’l Bank. 
w _.. Grand Forks... Citizens’ National Bank... = cc naccseeeee 
$30,000 Jacob S. Eshelman, 77. Seymour S. Titus, Cas. 
w .. Jamestown .... First National Bank....... Donnell, Lawson & Simpson, 
$ 50,000 Robert E. Wallace, Pr. Ada Irvin, Cas. 
itt " Roeees De TERE OER.6s «ss « iiCi# hw heer ewecs 
$65,000 Edward P. Wells, Pr. Walter W. Dudley, Cas. 
| a Arenzville...... Farmers & Traders’ B’k... Chase National Bank, 
© .e Ashland. ...... Skiles, Rearick & Co...... Metropolitan Nat’l Bank. 
w .. Cambridge..... Farmers’ National Bank... ~~ ............ 
$ 30, 500 Richard Mascall, Pr. E. D. Richardson, Cas. 
Jowa... Charles City... Charles City Nat’?] Bank... cc eee eee 
$ 50,000 J. P. Taylor, Pr. S. F. Farnham, Cas. 
S «ccc cccs First National Bank...... National Park Bank. 


$ 50,000 J. F. Latimer, Pr. D. D. Inglis, Cas, 
© oo  Gicne< CU cc ccss ©... _ ph ovecuccune 


$ 50,000 H. I. Smith, Pr. J. V. W. Montague, Cas. 
© ovGRGE ccccuss Fasmers’ Bank... ...0cc0 Chase National Bank. 
O. P. Thompson, /r. G. M. Taggart, Cas. 
# .. Spirit Lake ... Dickinson Co. B’k........ Hide & Leather N. B., Chicago. 
( Duff, Pearsall & Co.) 
KANSAS, Cherokee....... Cherokee B’k (George W. Pye & Co.) Opdyke & Co. 
w  .. Hastings...... SA BR csenceccesesse Mercantile National Bank. 
$ 25,000 Lyman H. Tower, Pr. Ephraim S. Fowler, Cas. 
a Owensboro .... First National Bank...... Chemical National Bank. 
$ 137,900 Richard H. Taylor, Pr. Phil. T. Watkins, Cas. 
MINN... Crookston...... Pieet Peetiomel TOME... .css te eter eee 
$ 50,000 Robert H. Baker, Pr. Ansel Bates, Cas. 
© cet cicces First National Bank....... Amer. Exch. Nat’l B’k. 
50,000 Axel H. Reed, /r. Edgar B. Lincoln, Cas. 
uw .. Moorhead...... PEE DEE EE access 8 =§._=—s_«s—=wnecnenesoes 
$ 30,000 Charles B. Benedict, Pr. Jacob H. Karcher, Cas. 
= ee Raton Bank (Sewell G. Collins & Co.) Kountze Brothers, 
OHIO... Columbus...... Merch. & Manufs.’ B’k.... Hanover National Bank. 
Joseph W. King, Pr. William D. Park, Cas. 
» «MR ccc csi RE DED EEcccsccs i S066 e0nseees 
$50,000 George F. Carpenter, Pr. S. A. Jennings, Cas. 
9 ti cccceesce Citizens’ Nat’] Bank....... Hanover National Bank. 
$ 60,000 Joseph W. King, Pr. W. R. McGervy, Cas. 
PENN... Norristown.... People’s National Bank... = = = sc. nweeeneeee 
$ 100,000 A. A. Yeakle, Px. Lewis Styer, Cas. 
TENN .. Columbia.. ... Second National Bank.... United States Nat’! B’k, 


$ 36,000 R. A. Ogilvie, Pr. George Childress, Cas. 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 
(Monthly List, continued from October No., page 323-) 


Bank and Place. Elected. In place of 
CaL.... Union Nat. Bank, Oakland.... H. A. Palmer, /r...... A. C. Henry. 
N ‘ . C. Flood, | anit L. McLane. 
a oo BUOVOGR Bratiliccccccccce pene _B. North, ae ie J. C. Flood. 
San Francisco. I s Angus, Biieisasess jg. s6aneve0 


GA. soc Ga. R. R. & Bkg. Co., Augusta. Chas. G. Goodrich, Cas. G. P. Butler. 
a Second Nat’! B’k, Freeport .... Michael Lawver, Pr..... A. H. Wise. 


Kansas First National Bank, Emporia. Charles S. Cross, Cas.... wee. eee 
= Lexington City Nat’l Bank.,., William Harting, Pr.... R. B. Hamilton. 
MAINE.. Granite Nat. Bank, Augusta... Treby Johnson, Cas. ... W. T. Johnson.* 
Mass.... Second Nat. Bank, Springfield. H. P. Piper, Cas........ L. Warriner. 
Mo..... Central Nat. Bank, Boonville., James M. Nelson, Pr.... J. L. Stephens.* 
N. H... Claremont National Bank... 5, En Pe, F. Pivccce _wacnuass 
Claremont. } Geo. N. Farwell - Cas.. J. L. Farwell. 
N. Y... Bank of Hornellsville.......... W. E. Pittenger, Cas. F, H, Furman. 


» .. First Nat. Bank, Morrisville.... B. Tompkins, Cas....... L. D. Dana.* 
Oun10... Second Nat. B’k, Cincinnati... W. 5S. Rowe, dss’¢ Cas.. 5S. S. Rowe, Cas.* 
_ PENN... Merchants’ Nat. B’k, panednite, Alexander Powers, /r... J. McFarland. 
M . Exchange National Bank.. Mark W. Watson, /y.... J. H. Shoenberger, 
Pittsburgh. John H, Dalzell, V. P... M. W. Watson. 
w  ., Fifth Avenue Bank, Pittsburgh. Charles F. Schwarz, Pr.. D. M. Armor.* 


«  ., Farmers’ National Bank, York. D. H. Gardner, Cas...... J. V. Giesey. 
TENN... Third National Bank....... 1 5. Bi. Waemen, Pris... W. Morrow. 
Caeemees. £ TA Be OOM, Fa Paseccccs 8  ceececee 


TFEXxas.. Red River Co. B’k, Clarksville. D. W. Cheatham, Cas... G. W. Voiers. 
Wis.... Kellogg Nat’l B’k, Green Bay.. H. B. Baker, Cas........ H. G. Freeman. 
* Deceased. 


eee 


OBITUARY. 


CHARLES BRADLEY, of Washington, who died the 25th of August, had 
been Cashier of the National Bank of the Republic of that city since its 
organization in 1865. He was well known and greatly esteemed, and was iden- 
tified with many of the local interests of that place. 

R, G. STEWART, President, since its organization, of the Bank of Commerce 
of Buffalo, died in that city on October 29th. He was born Dec. 25, 1808, in 
Fenner, Madison county, N. Y. About twenty-five years ago he removed to 
Buffalo. He became prominent in business, and accumulated a handsome prop- 
erty. He was head of the commission house of Stewart, Graves & Co., and 
was largely identified with the elevating interests, being owner of the Exchange 
Elevator. He was also a Director of the new Merchants’ Bank, and had been 
President of the First National Bank of Oneida. 


FRANCIS P, SCHOALS, for the last quarter of a century President of the 
Broadway Savings Institution, was born in Lancaster, Penn., of Scotch-Irish 
parentage, in the year 1801. Apprenticed to the trade of book binding, he 
came to New York, sixty years ago, on attaining his majority, and went into 
business in a humble way. Enlarging it year by year, as his capital permitted, 
his oe ts Nl finally became one of the most prosperous in the city. After 
thirty years of active work, Mr. Schoals retired from business. When the 
Broadway Savings Institution was founded Mr. Schoais accepted a position on 
the Board, and later succeeded William T. Brady in the office of President, 
declining, however, to receive any salary or other compensation for his services. 
He was a member of the Board of Directors of the Broadway Bank, was con- 
nected officially with several insurance companies, and was a Trustee of the 
Union Theological Seminary, and concerned in many benevolent enterprises. 
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NATIONAL BANKS OF NEW YORK CITY. 


October, 


TSS. 


Abstract of reports made to the Comptroller of the Currency, showing the 
condition of the National Banks in the City oF NEw York, at the close of 
business on Saturday, October 1, 1881, and also on October I, 1880, and 


October 2, 1879. 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts ...ccoccccccces 
ee iabiaaasiitin 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation 
U. S. bonds to secure deposits... 
U. S. bonds on hand ..cccsccccccccs 
Other stocks, bonds & mortgages 


Due from other National banks.. 
Due from State banks & bankers 
Real estate, furniture & fixtures. 
Current expenses and taxes paid 
PURGIEE SE + scccnncsnssoceseneses 


Checks and other cash items... 
Exchanges for Clearing House.. 
Bills of other National banks.... 
Fractional Currency ........eseee. oe 
Specie : 
Se Eres cccosnsnsevemmansennens 
U. S. gold certificates ...,...... 
C. H. gold certificates.......... 
BPW QO ccccrncceccccccvesscnces 
U. S silver certificates ......... 
Legal-tender notes.......cccccsssece 
U. S. certif. of dep. legal-tenders. 
Five-per-cent. Redemption fund 
Due from U. S. Treasurer........ 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in.........s.ce0e 
Surplus fund ........ccccccccccescccee 
Other undivided profits ........0. 
National bank notes outstanding 
State bank notes outstanding ... 
Dividends unpaid..........scesseeee 
Individual deposits.........ecseeeee 
United States deposits .........006 
Deposits of U. S. disburs’g officers 
Due to other National banks... 
Due to State banks and bankers 





1881. 


1880. 











1879. 








October 1. October t. October 2. 
48 danks. 47 Ganks. 47 banks. 
$ 246,757,659 « $ 238,495,325 - $195,976,975 
143,732 - _— ° ee 
22,991,500 . 21,170,500 . 253 745,500 
520,000 . 820,000 . 4,671,650 
8,154,050 . 7,011,450 . 10, 140,900 
13,413,506 . 10,420,603 . 8,343, 712 
19,917,055 . 14,191,525 . 10,957,673 
3,278,155 . 3,010,707 . 2,245,184 
10,760,837 . 10,048,431 . 9,883,679 ° 
1,089,101 . 1,045,085 . 953,465 
1,061,796 . 750,763 - 827,972 
2,513,143 . 2,444,390 . 1,969,660 
146,597,213 - 94,520,216 . 93,487,352 
1,580,588 . 1,534,823 . 1,467,887 
37,962 . 48,388 . 55,672 
13,927,759 } 
4,486, 600 
31,519,000 59,783,555 . 19,349,868 
474,003 
897,400 } 
9,202,777 - 9,726,363 . —19, 738,584 
1,915,000 . 1,310,000 , 12,900,000 
1,016,807 . : came 
395179 - 1,351,920 , 1,624,370 
$ 542,651,489 . 477,684,044 420,840,104 
$51,150,000 . $50,650,000 . $50,750,000 
19,947,315 - 18,185,383 . 16,006,435 
12,832,314 . 10,396,427 . 9,096, 919 
20,112,590 . 18,594,918 . 22,328,624 
47:472 - 47,482 . 539251 
246,228 . 188,701 . 202, 726 
295,692,011 . 242,044,722 . 213,354,222 
437422 . 276,099 . 398775135 
89,934 - 132,118 . 157,193 
104,089,161 . 105,933,843 . 81,915,319 
38,007,039 . 31,234,350 . 23,098,279 
$ 542,651,489  $477,684,044 $420,840,104 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY 


NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


NEW YORK, OCTOBER 30, I88I. 
Exchange on London at sixty days’ sight, 4.80% in gold. 


The money market has grown easier within the last ten days. The outflow 
to the West has ceased, although there have not been any considerable returns 
from that quarter. Until the last two years money sent to the interior to aid 
the movement of the crops had begun to return during the month of October. 
It is well understood that the large sums sent to Chicago and other Western 
places, this year, have been employed not so much in moving crops as in buy- 
ing and holding grain for speculative purposes, The ordinary expectation, 
therefore, concerning the Eastward flow of such funds is not likely to be ful- 
filled this year. So long as the speculative fever continues at its present height, 
an unusual amount of money will remain in the West. But a break in the 
grain market may happen at any time, and when it comes then grain and 
money will rush to the seaboard together. 

It is worthy of note, however, that very different conditions prevail in the 
money market, apart from grain speculations, than existed a year ago. At that 
time, the public was buying stocks, and thus bringing money to New York. A 
heavy current of specie also was running into the country. Though railroad 
construction had rapidly developed, it had not reached the portentous magni- 
tude of the present time. A year since the New York banks had a surplus 
reserve of more than $4,000,000, and their loans were $20,000,000 less than 
they are now. At the former date, the prices of stocks were ten to thirty 
per cent. below the present figures. If to these facts we add the very signifi- 
cant ones, that the price of wheat is thirty cents per bushel higher than it was 
then, that the price of other grains has advanced in proportion, and that 
enormous stocks have accumulated in the hands of speculators, to carry which 
requires a large amount of money, the unusual condition of the money market 
for the last few weeks will be better understood. 

The large receipts into the Treasury during the month have enabled the 
Secretary to pay the bonds under the last call at an earlier date than was 
originally fixed for their redemption. This mode of conducting the business, 
however, has not pleased those who desired an earlier payment of the bonds. 
But if he had assumed the function of regulating the money market, it is 
doubtful whether larger payments by the Treasury would have had a good 
effect. Would not the money have been used to feed the fires of speculation? 
Surely he would have been powerless to give it any direction after it was 
poured out from the Treasury. Such an attempt to regulate the money market 
might, therefore, have ended in expanding speculation even to a higher de- 
gree. This result surely would have been very generally deplored. 
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The reports of the New York Clearing-house banks compare as follows : 
1881. Loans. Deposits. Surplus, 
Oct. 1... $ 330,497,400 - $ 308,518,100 -* $2,746,025 
8... 326,123,900 298,897,900 - *3,333,275 
I5-.+ 318,348,900 290,018, 300 » *2,522,875 
22.-. 311,310,500 . 285,643, 300 1,907,275 
29.-. 309,254,500 . 288,038,800 4,710,800 


Circulation, 
- $ 19,859,100 
19,867,100 
19,896,100 
19,919,000 . 
19,948,000 . 


Specie. Legal Tenders. 
» $59,643,200 . $14,730,300 
56,531,400 14,855,809 . 
54,307,200 15,174,500 
58,359,400 15,208,700 
61,068,100 15,652,400 
* Deficiency. 


The Boston bank statement for the past four weeks is as follows: 


1881. Loans. Specte. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation, 
Oct. 1...+0+ $157,446,100 .. . $7,374,500 .«+ $3,150,500 ....$100,669,700 .... $ 31,719,300 
8...e00e28 156,130,700 7,408,900 -+++ 3,451,400 .... 99,601,200 .... 31,628,000 
I5-sesscce 155,481,600 ..06 6,765,500 .... 3,221,900 ..6. 95,846,400 .... 31,544,600 
154,130,500 -.0e 6,714,300 --++ 39434,800 ...- 96,952,200 .... 31,496,100 


The Clearing-House exhibit of the Philadelphia 
Reserves. 
$ 19,041,951 
175967,664 
17,509,952 
16,636,105 
16 733,582 


banks is as annexed: 


Deposits. 
$ 70,618,543 
69,120,946 
69,162,414 
67,380,507 
67,008,776 

The great advance in the price of grain had the effect of checking 
exportation, and thus reducing the amount of foreign bills. Gold has been 
imported in considerable amounts, but less heavily than for the corresponding 
month of last year. The recent grain speculations therefore, if bringing no 
good to our own country, have yielded a temporary relief to foreign banks; 
for, if exportations had gone on as usual, and bills had been drawn to pay the 
indebtedness thus incurred, the drain of gold ‘from Europe would have been 
much more severe. The Bank of England holds now virtually the only available 
European supply, and a reserve of less than £ 10,000,000, which is always a 
small one, is very small in view of all the demands that are likely to be made 
upon it. 

The following table, showing the condition of the Bank of England for three 
months, ending October 12th, is very striking, especially as showing the reduc- 
tion in the reserve during that period. 


Circulation. 
$ 10,971,825 
11,013,325 
11,027,165 
11,106,828 
11,069,145 


Loans. 
$ 78,658,276 
78,612,651 ocee 
78,303,266 sane 
77:483,364 rece 
76,675,353 


220 eeece eae 


2Q-+eeeee 





| 
Gold— roo ilies Securi ties 


| Coin and 
Bullion. 


in, from | 


Abroad; or | piak Post 


out, for 
Export, 


(excluding 


Bills.) 


Deposits, 


in 

Banking 

Depart- 
ment. 


Reserve. 











£ 
26,924,402 
26,653,743 
26,596,686 
26,256,550 
25,246,694 
24,673,742 
24,551,973 
239752,052 
2395175361 
23,190,018 
23,944,374 
23,309,728 
23,069, 226 
21,695,240 
21,974,343 











£ 
12,000 out 
even. 
10,000 in 
out 
out 
out 
out 
out 
out 
out 
out 
in 
out 
out 
out 





£ 


27:547:970 
27,200,370 
27,231,255 
26,967,105 
27,667,525 
27,391,175 
27,017,170 
26,577,005 
26,688,295 
26,517,870 
26,224,825 
26,054,590 
26,310,535 
27,123,330 
26,905,835 








£ 
33,920,375 
339471,233 
3351355497 
32,900,584 
31,420,487 
2939193939 
39, 379,91 I 
30,767,105 
31 ,393»329 
30,814,150 
39,655,452 
30,889,279 
30,037,864 
33,886,593 
30, 706,958 





36,898,324 
36,466,568 
36,177,338 
35,990,906 
36,257,116 
35,091,415 
351292524 
36,052,772 
37+324,553 
36,932,486 
36,625,258 
36,449,105 
36,097, 769 
4! 478, 765 
38,725,255 











£ 
15,126,432 
15,143,373 
15,115,431 
1519393445 
13,329,169 
13,032,567 
13,284,803 
12,925,047 


12,579,066 | 
12,422,148 


12,569,549 
13,005,138 


12,508,691 | 


10, 321,910 


9,918,508 | 














| 


N Rate of 
, wR ate o 
lett idles t tit isee| Fete 
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No exciting features have occurred in the stock market since the culmination 
of the Hannibal and St. Jo. corner. Railroad securities from abroad have been 
returned in considerable amounts, and a part of the large block of New York 
Central stock purchased of Mr. Vanderbilt by a syndicate not very long ago 
has been recently sold. The following table exhibits the course of prices of 
the leading stocks for the month. 


QUOTATIONS: Oct. 7. Oct. 14. Oct. 21. Oct. 31. 
U. S. 6s, 1881, Coup... IODYg oe 100% .. 10058 oe —_ 
U.S. 4%s, 1891, Coup. 113% «.. 113 - 113 os 113 
U.S. 4s, 1907, Coup... 115% .- 115% «6 116 ec 11644 
West. Union Tel. Co.. 84% .. 87% (Ct. 86% .. 8714 
N. Y. C. & Hudson R. 138% .. 139 es 137% ~=-«. 140% 
Lake Shore........++. 119% .. 120 le 119% « 122% 
Chicago & Rock Island 133% _ .. 134 - 134% .. 135% 
New Jersey Central... 92% .. 94% .. 9476 96% 
Del., Lack. & West.... 123% °° 12356 «- 12" o 12738 
Delaware & Hudson.. 107% .. 108 os 109 ee 109 
ee 69% .. 68% .. 67% . 68% 
North Western........ 135 ee 12444 .. 124 ee 125% 
Pacific Mail.........: 487% oe 49% -- 50% .. 49% 
Erie. .cccccccccccccess 4358 —(ie 4358: 44% .. 45% 
DigCOumts 20.0 ccccccce 6 @ 6% .. 6@ 6%. 6 @ 6% .. 6@— 
Gah LAGMBc.ccccceccce 6 @ 6% .. 5@6 .. 3@6 .. 4@5 
Bills on London........ 4-79@4.83 ++ 4.7914 @4.83%4. 4.79% @4.83%. 4.8114@4.85% 
Treasury balances,coin $ 79,126,195 -. $78,915,191 -- §$76,327,500-.. $76,796,154 

Do. do. cur. $5,048,760 .. $4,924,418 .. $4,981,963. $ 5,035,146 


Speculation concerning Secretary Windom’s successor has been set at rest by 
the appointment and acceptance of Judge Folger. General regret was 
expressed because ex-Governor Morgan declined to accept, but the appointment 
of Judge Folger is very acceptable to the country. He is known to entertain 
sound conservative views, and his course is not likely to vary materially from 
that of his two immediate predecessors. One of the questions on which many 
will be most desirous to gain information will be his views in respect to the 
management of the surplus revenue. 

Speculation in grain and several other products, though active, exhibits a 
downward tendency, and it is evident that the highest point has been passed. 
The near approach of cold weather, the desire to get the Western crops 
to the seaboard before the close of canal navigation and the advance in rail- 
road rates, are events which also tend to depress prices and increase transporta- 
tion. 

Abroad the conduct of the Bank of France has been such as to give rise to 
the charge of its having encouraged speculation by making reckless advances. 
A comparison of the bank statement for the 29th of September with that for 
May 3d, shows that its advances rose from $ 229,441,950 at the last-named 
date to $290,937,877 in September, an increase of nearly twenty-seven per 
cent. We append a statement of its condition as well as that of other Euro- 
pean banks. 

CONDITION OF FOREIGN BANKS. 


BANK OF FRANCE, 





October 13. ctober 6. Increase. Decrease, 
ER sseeeeZ 72,262,000 . £ 73,169,000 . - £907,000 
Government securities.. 14,104,000 . 14,104,000 ’ —_— 


Private securities....... 63,728,000 . 61,359,000 . £ 2,369,000 . — 
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October 6. 
105,071,000 
15,449,000 
18,429,000 , 


October 13. 
. 107,288,000 
14,538,000 
18,284,000 . 


SD cos vcesecese seve 
Government deposits.... 
Private deposits 


IMPERIAL BANK OF GERMANY. 

September 23. 
£ 26,880,000 
2 [,257,000 
36,748,000 
8,845,000 


September 30. 
& 25,759,000 
27,919,000 
41,929,000 
9,314,000 
AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN BANK. 
September 30. 


Coin and bullion........£ 18,576,000 
Discounts and advances. 14,658,000 


Circulation 34,205,000 


Coin and bullion 
Discounts and advances. 


Notes in circulation 
Current accounts 


September 22. 
£ 18,393,000 
14,133,000 
33,533,000 
NETHERLANDS BANK. 
October x. September 24. 


£ 9,572,000 9,786,000 
8,951,000 8,391,000 
15,603,000 

I, 155,000 


Coin and bullion 
Discounts and advances, 
Notes in circulation 
Deposits........ 
NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM, 
September 22. 
£ 3,661,000 
9,252,000 
1,637,000 
12,590,000 
2,774,000 


September 29 


Coin and bullion........ £ 3,679,000 
Home discounts 9,634,000 
Foreign discounts 1,527,000 


Circulation 13,035,000 

Deposits 2,753,000 
ITALIAN BANKS OF EMISSION, 
Fuly 31. Fune 30. 


& 5,507,000 £ 5,597,000 . 
16,5 1G,000 17,306,000 . 


29,585,000 29,218,000 
NATIONAL BANK OF ITALY, 
Fuly 31. 


Coin and bullion........ £ 3,435,000 
Discounts, &c 9,691,000 


Circulation........ 17,955,000 


Coin and bullion 
Discounts, &c 


Circulation 


FUNC 30. 


£ 3,526,000 


10,091,000 
16,755,000 


DEATHS. 


Increase. 
2,217,000 


Increase. 


£ 6,662,000 


5,181,000 
469,000 


Increase. 


£ 183,000 
525,000 
732,000 


Increase. 


£ 560,000 
366,000 


Increase, 
£ 18,000 
352,000 


445,000 


Increase. 


£ 367,000 


Increase. 


. £ 1,200,000 


| November. 


Decrease. 


QII,000 
145,000 


Decrease. 


. £ 1,121,000 


Decrease. 
Decrease, 


# 214,000 


3,000 


Decrease. 


% 110,000 


21,000 


Decrease. 


£ 90,000 
757,000 


Decrease. 


£ 91,000 


400,000 


At WASHINGTON, D. C., on August 25th, aged sixty-six years, CHARLES 
BRADLEY, Cashier of the National Bank of the Republic of Washington, 


At New YorkK CITy, on October 11th, aged eighty-one years, FRANCIS P. 


ScHOALs, President of the Broadway Savings Institution of New York. 


At WASHINGTON, D. C., on October 13th, WILLIAM STICKNEY, President of 
the National Savings Bank and National Safe Deposit Company of Washington. 


At BuFFALO, N. Y., on October 29th, aged seventy-three years, R. G. 


STEWART, President of the Bank of Commerce. 








